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You re Under 
Arrest 


BY IRWIN 


ROSS 


Think cops mistreat only criminals? You couldn’t be more wrong 


® suppose you were Fred Arnold 
on the morning of October 29, 1950. 
You’ re standing on the curbstone on 
Manhattan’s Eighth Avenue. Sud- 
denly, two plainclothesmen appear 
and ask what you’re doing. 

“Waiting for a bus,” you say, 
whereupon they frisk you. They ask 
where you work. You give your em- 
ployer’s name, but the cops demand 
proof. You haven’t adequate proof, 
and they won’t allow you to phone 
the boss. Next stop: the police sta- 
tion. The charge: vagrancy. You 
spend a day and a half in jail be- 
fore raising $100 bail. A couple of 
weeks later, the charge is dismissed, 
for a man can’t be a vagrant with 
a $60-a-week job and a two-year 
employment record. 


It couldn’t happen ta you? Yet 
Fred Arnold was equally blameless. 
Neatly dressed, he little resembled 
a bum. He had no criminal record. 
He merely fell afoul of a police 
“dragnet” just before the New York 
mayoralty elections. Mayor Impel- 
litteri was then making a great play 
for the headlines—clearing the city 
of “hoodlums” in-order to prevent 
violence at the polls. Before the 
hoopla was over, 652 New Yorkers, 
who had been taking their ease in 
bars, pool rooms or streetcorners, 
were tossed into the paddy wagon. 
Some had criminal records, some 
hadn’t. Of the 652 arrested, 152 
pleaded guilty of vagrancy. Of the 
500 who pleaded innocent, only 
three were convicted—indicating 
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that hundreds of unjustified arrests 
had taken place. 

New York’s “hood round-up” was 
no isolated case of police indiffer- 
ence to civil liberties. Throughout 
the country, the cops continually 
search homes without warrants, ar- 
rest citizens on false charges, detain 
them for illegal periods, coerce them 
into confessions. “The most impor- 
tant area of violations of civil rights 
is that involving day-to-day police 
administration,” says the Committee 
on Civil Rights of the Illinois State 
Bar Association. 

As average citizens, most of us 
are serenely confident that the cops 
will always treat us with kid gloves. 
Only “criminals,” we are told, are 
pushed around. The truth is less 
reassuring. This is what happens in 
your town—from Maine to Cali- 
fornia: 

A Harlem housewife is entertain- 
ing some friends, one quiet evening, 
when plainclothesmen appear at 
her door. They are looking for policy 
slips, but they have no search war- 
rant. She refuses to let them in. Un- 
daunted, the cops beat in the front 
door. Housewife and guests retreat 
to the bedroom. The cops pursue 
them, smashing a glass door and 
turning the place upside down. They 
find a few policy slips, after which 
they proceed to beat up the hostess 
and her guests. 

Los Angeles police block off sev- 
eral downtown intersections and 
stall hundreds of cars. The cops then 
go methodically from car to car, 
rummaging through luggage com- 
partments, overturning seats, empty- 
ing the contents of suitcases and 
searching the motorists from head to 
toe. Most citizens suffer this indig- 
nity without protest; anyone who 
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complains is told to shut up. 

A patrolman in New Rochelle, 
New York, sees three dark-skinned, 
foreign-looking ladies in gaudy 
shawls and scarves walking through 
a local department store. The cop 
phones in the alarm—the gypsies 
are back in town!—and when rein- 
forcements arrive, the women are 
hustled into a police car and sped 
to headquarters, volubly protesting 
all the way. There they manage to 
identify themselves as Pakistani 
ladies whose menfolk work at the 
UN. Apologizing for illegally re- 
taining them, the police explain 
about the gypsy problem. One of the 
ladies says aptly: “What’s wrong 
with gypsies? They are as good as 
Americans.” 

These are not the dramatic, sen- 
sational infringements of civil 
liberties—a Scottsboro trial, a lynch- 
ing—which arouse great public in- 
dignation and ride a cascade of 
headlines. These cases, known to 
every police reporter, seldom make 
the papers—they are too “petty.” 

The victims are anybody—you or 
I, idling on a streetcorner, hatless 
and tieless on a summer night and 
looking for all the world like a “va- 
grant” ; or driving in a car when the 
police suddenly loose a dragnet. No 
need to have a criminal record or to 
be a “known hoodlum” in order to 
be assailed by the police. 

Part of the trouble is that the 
average citizen is unaware of his 
specific rights. He knows, of course, 
that the Constitution guarantees free 
speech, free press, free assembly— 
but these freedoms are seldom in- 
fringed. When they are, the victims 
are generally organizations, with 
resources, and there is a loud out- 
cry. Most of us, however, have little 
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notion of our privileges if the cops 
stop us in the street or knock on our 
door at night. 

These are our principal rights: 

1. The Fourth Amendment pro- 
hibits “unreasonable search and 
seizure.” In general, no officer can 
search us on the street, invade our 
homes, or arrest us without a war- 
rant, unless he has _ reasonable 
grounds to believe we have com- 
mitted a crime. 

2. No policeman can legally hold 
us in “protective custody” or arrest 
us on “suspicion”—for no one can 
be deprived of “life, liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law.” 

3. No cop has a right to use vio- 
lence unless we resist arrest, or to 
subject us to the third degree when 
incarcerated, such practices being a 
clear violation of due process. 

4. If arrested, we have a right to 
be informed of the charges against 
us; the right to a quick public trial; 
the right to reasonable bail; the right 
to cross-examine witnesses against 
us; the right to have counsel. 

5. We cannot be compelled to 
testify against ourselves; nor can we 
be subjected to “cruel and unusual 
punishment.” 

These are the basic guarantees 
against arbitrary state power which 
have been developed through cen- 
turies of struggle. Today there are 
six main abuses: illegal search and 
seizure ; wiretapping; police brutal- 
ity; false arrest; illegal detention; 
false identification. 

Illegal search and seizure is the 
most frequent. Cops seem to regard 
a man’s home not as his castle but 
as a public thoroughfare. This does 
not hold for federal law officers, who 
generally obtain search warrants— 
for the federal courts will not admit 


evidence illegally obtained. But in 
26 of the 48 states, the local courts 
are lenient. Judges are likely to re- 
buke a cop for overlooking the for- 
mality of a warrant, but allow the 
evidence to be used anyway. The 
rationale is easy: why let a crook 
get off just because a cop has erred? 

After the New York courts first 
ruled in this fashion, “every con- 
stable in the state ‘blundered’ under 
instructions of his superiors,” ac- 
cording to Special Sessions Judge 
Frank Oliver. “The practice of se- 
curing search warrants was aban- 
doned.” 

Wiretapping is but the newest 
version of police search. Outlawed 
by federal law, it is legal in many 
states—providing a court order is 
obtained. But illegal wiretaps are 
also frequent. The result is indis- 
criminate eavesdropping, which can 
lead to blackmail on the part of 
unscrupulous police; evidence can 
easily be falsified—the tapper’s 
notes can err or he can edit the 
tape recording. 

Less frequent than wiretapping, 
but a far uglier infringement of 
civil liberty, is police brutality. The 
story goes that once when New 
York’s famed Police Commissioner 
Lewis Valentine found a well- 
groomed thug in the line-up, he was 
outraged. “Blood should be smeared 
over that velvet collar!” he told his 
men. 

Even a criminal, of course, is safe- 
guarded by law against the black- 
jack between the shoulder blades, 
the knee in the groin. But many 
honest men, as well, are roughed up 
in the cops’ zeal to get the hoodlums. 
In New York alone, in a recent two- 
month period, juries voted $160,000 
to three victims of police attack. 
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Not only are many cops free with 
their hands, but they are also prone 
to make a pinch on the merest sus- 
picion of a crime, or because they 
don’t like the suspect” s looks, or be- 
cause if they question enough “un- 
desirables” they may ultimately find 
the culprit. In every such case, the 
arrest is illegal. The so-called drag- 
net is a particularly gross violation 
of civil liberties. A sensational 
crime occurs, the cops are baffled, 
but they must put up a good show, 
so they round up scores of suspects, 
plaster their pictures over the papers 

and then release them. Nobody 
minds except the unfortunate citi- 
zens who spend a few days in jail. 

Allied to the dragnet is the 
vagrancy charge—a weird misde- 
meanor dating back to colonial 
times. A vagrant is generally de- 
fined as someone without “visible 
means of support.” The cops like 
the statute, for it allows them to pick 
up gamblers and pimps when they 
can’t get them on any other charge. 
Mayor LaGuardia once ran Frank 
Erickson out of town as a vagrant. 
This was good for a laugh, but the 
fact is that unemployed citizens can 
be victimized almost as easily. 

Once a prisoner is arrested, he 
cannot legally be detained in most 
communities for more than 48 
hours (often less) without being 
arraigned in court. But in thou- 
sands of cases each year, the pris- 
oner is often unaware of his rights 
and he is held for longer periods, 
without benefit of legal assistance 
and subject to continuous question- 
ing—and often a lot of slapping 
around—until he breaks down. 

False identification is another 
grievous violation of due process. 
Proper procedure is to have the sus- 


pect appear in a line-up of similar- 
looking people and have the wit- 
nesses freely pick him out. But de- 
tectives often pressure witnesses 
into “identifying” any suspect whom 
they can lay their hands on. Grave 
miscarriages of justice often result 
—perhaps the most famous in re- 
cent years being the case of Bertram 
M. Campbell. 

Campbell was a reputable Wall 
Street broker who was picked up 
on a charge of forging checks. His 
protestations of innocence were. in 
vain, for four witnesses identified 
him in court. He served 40 months 
in Sing Sing before the real crook, 
Alexander D. L. Thiel, confessed. 
And then came the ironic climax: 
Campbell and Thiel barely resem- 
bled each other. It was a case of 
“mistaken identity” engineered by 
overzealous detectives. A witness 
would be shown a photograph of 
Campbell, told that he was the cul- 
prit, and later when Campbell was 
brought in, the witness would “rec- 
ognize” him. One false identifica- 
tion pyramided on another: a bank 
teller revealed that he had identi- 
fied Campbell because he had heard 
two other people—one the president 
of the bank—identify him. 


Why do the police play fast-and- 
loose with our constitutional liber- 
ties? 

The explanation is complex. Im- 
patient for results, many zealous 
cops merely try to cut corners— 
certain that all is justified if the 
real criminals are brought to book. 
But baser motives are also at work. 
Third degree methods, for exam- 
ple, are often a substitute for effi- 
cient detective work. Moreover, a 
desire for advancement—and pub- 
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lic demands for action—make cops 
and district attorneys eager to “pile 
up a record.” Besides, the cynical 
cop reflects that if the hoodlum is 
innocent of one crime, he is doubt- 
less guilty of another. 

A final reason for the cops’ law- 
lessness is the public’s ignorance of 
the law. The citizen eager to pro- 
tect his rights must know what they 
are, and quietly insist on.them. This 
step-by-step procedure will cover 
most brushes with the law: 

1. If the police demand entry to 
your home, ask to see a search war- 
rant. If they refuse to produce one, 
let them in anyway—but take down 
their badge numbers. You want to 
know what cops were involved if 
you later bring suit for damages. 
Technically, you have the right to 
resist an illegal search with force— 
but that is as inadvisable as resist- 
ing a burglar. 


2. If a cop seeks to arrest you, 
ask to see the arrest warrant; if he 
refuses, find out who the cop is. 
But don’t resist arrest—you may get 
your head broken, and you may also 
be charged with resisting a lawful 


arrest. For some arrests without 
warrants are legal—if a crime is 
committed in the officer’s presence, 
or if one has been committed and 
he has reason to believe you did it. 


HE’S FIRED 


3. At the station house, demand 
you be promptly booked. You have 
a right to know the charge. 

4. Don’t sign any paper or make 
any deal, without advice of counsel. 
The police cannot even legally force 
you to answer questions. 

5. Ask for permission to tele- 
phone your family or your lawyer. 
You have a right to counsel. This 
is particularly important if the cops 
later seck to detain you for an il- 
legal length of time—for the lawyer 
can start a habeas corpus proceed- 
ing and force the police to produce 
you in court. 

6. If the cops refuse to let you 
telephone, or hold you for an illegal 
period, threaten them with suit for 
illegal detention. Such a threat will 
generally let you communicate with 
the outside world. 

7. If your rights are infringed 
despite your protests, the best 
remedy is a suit for damages com- 
bined with as much publicity as 
you can get. The American Civil 
Liberties Union, the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People or the civil rights 
committee of your local bar associa- 
tion will help you press your case. 

These organizations complain of 
public apathy, but never of over- 
work. ae 





@ OUR CHURCH BOARD was recently discussing the janitor. 


The slovenli- 


ness of the man could no longer be tolerated and it was generally agreed 
that he would have to be dismissed. But one kind old lady spoke up in 


his behalf. 


“I wish you'd change your minds,” she said. “He may be dirty and 
unkempt on the outsidd, but I am sure, my friends. he is clean and pure 
on the inside. Must we get rid of him?” 

“Either that,” retorted one of the board members. “or turn the dirty 


beggar inside out!” 


—Evelyn Campbell 
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HOW WILD 
ARE 
OLLEGE 
STUDENTS? 






Byou ReaD alarming things in 
the papers about students in col- 
leges and universities. Headlines 
about wild parties, scandals, even 
murder. Are they truly represen- 
tative? Has the moral climate 
relaxed that much under the im- 
pact of a World War II and an- 
other pending? Are the 1950's 
wilder than the roaring ’20s? 
To find the answers PAGEANT 
assigned Gilbert Youth Research 
to conduct a survey among stu- 
dents in 14 institutions located 
in 10 representative U. S. cities 
—Loyola and Northwestern uni- 
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versities in Chicago; the Univer- 
sity of Syracuse; the University 
of California in Los Angeles; the 
University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son; the University of Cincin- 
nati and Xavier College, Cincin- 
nati; Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina; the University 
of Miami (Florida) ; the Univer- 
sity of Chattanooga, and New 
York University, City College 
of New York and Hunter Col- 
lege in New York City. 

The survey was confined 
largely to the age group between 
17 and 22 years, and the returns 


were almost equally divided be- 
tween men and women—-52 per 
cent and 48 per cent. Of the 
total, 3.4 per cent were married. 

Conclusions? Interesting, we 
think, but not alarming. They 
tend to tally with Mr. Kinsey’s 
which found college people rela- 
tively circumspect. Young peo- 
ple are still biologically curious, 
occasionally experimental, but 


not promiscuous. The “other 
guy” always seems a bit more 
daring to them. No names were 
asked, so the students would an- 
swer the questionaires candidly. 
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3 DO YOU REMEMBER HOW YOU FIRST LEARNED 
THE FACTS OF LIFE? 


Nine out of 10 students cooperating in the survey answered yes, and three 
out of four said they learned the basic sex facts from friends. The charts 
indicate that three out of four were so “educated” before they were 14, 
yet only one in eight gained this information from a member of the family. 




































































Bi TO WHAT EXTENT DO YOU DRINK? 


Teetotalers among college students number only one in ten among males 
and one in five among girls, according to the survey. Beer is the top heavy 
favorite among the drinkers of both sexes. Seven out of eight boys drink 
whiskey, nearly half of them “often,” whereas almost half of the girls 
never drink at all. Most significant figures in this chart are those indi- 
cating drinkers and non-drinkers, since individual concepts of “often” and 
“seldom” may vary widely. 


25.8 
42.0 
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De IF THERE ARE ANY INSTANCES OF WILD PARTIES 
ON YOUR CAMPUS, WHAT LINES DO THESE AFFAIRS 


FOLLOW? 


In answering this question, students participating in the survey were not 
called upon to indicate whether they personally had participated in wild 
parties, merely whether they had heard of such affairs on the campus or 
in adjacent areas. About the same number said they had no knowledge 
of wild parties as those indicating knowledge of parties involving cither 
sex relations or sex orgies 


























4. TO WHAT EXTENT DO YOU INDULGE IN PHYSICAL 


INTIMACIES? 


Difference in participation of male and female students widens consid- 
erably in this category. While almost 98 out of 100 males indulge in 
discriminate petting, more than half, or 56 per cent, of the girls never do. 
Similarly, survey figures indicate that six out of 10 male students have 


” 


gone “the limit, 


in contrast to only one out of .four girls. Of those who 


indulge in any sex activity of consequence, the girls are more inclined than 
boys to confine their indulgence to one person, 53 per cent to 28 per cent. 





DO YOU CONFINE YOUR SEX 
ACTIVITIES TO A CERTAIN PERSON? 





Yes 





No 





28.4% 


716% 





53.5 





465 
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5. IF YOU HAVE GONE “THE LIMIT,” HOW OLD WERE 
YOU THE FIRST TIME? WAS YOUR FIRST EXPERIENCE 
INTENTIONALLY PLANNED . . . THE RESULT OF SUDDEN 
EMOTION... UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF LIQUOR... 
UNDER DURESS? WAS YOUR IMMEDIATE REACTION 


PLEASURABLE... DISGUSTING . . . INDIFFERENT... 
FRIGHTENING? 


Survey figures show that of the male and female students who have gone 
“the limit,” the vast majority of both sexes participated for the first time 
while they were between the ages of 14 and 18—or before they went to 
college. Intentionally planned first experiences were considerably more 
numerous among boys, whereas the majority of the girls first indulged 
in intimate sex relationships as a result of sudden emotions or liquor. 





IF YOU HAVE 
GONE “THE LIMIT" 


FIRST TIME? 
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0. HAVE YOU EVER HAD ANY HOMOSEXUAL 


EXPERIENCES? 








HAVE YOU EVER FELT ANY 
HOMOSEXUAL INCLINATIONS? 








HAVE YOU EVER HAD ANY 
HOMOSEXUAL RELATIONSHIPS? 


























Yes No 
22.3% 71.7% 
13.4 86.6 
12.3 87.7 

6.4 93.6 














IF YES, WAS YOUR PART 





95% | 


Active 
20.0 








90.5 
80.0 


Passive 











IF YES, AGE FIRST TIME 





39.0% 
50.0 


Under 14 





42.0 
15-17 








19.0 
20.0 


18-Over 

















:s IN YOUR OPINION, WHAT PERCENTAGE OF YOUR 
FRIENDS OVERINDULGE IN LIQUOR . . . SEX? 


OVERINDULGE IN LIQUOR a 
- : : 


A 





ARE EXCESSIVELY ACTIVE 
IN SEX RELATIONSHIPS 
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3. WOULD YOU INSIST ON YOUR PARTNER'S 
VIRGINITY AT MARRIAGE? 


Prevalence of the double standard in the thinking of today’s college stu- 
dents is indicated in the difference of male and female opinion on this 
question. Nearly three out of four boys said they would insist on their 
partners’ virginity at marriage ; less than four out of ten girls would require 
the same of their mates. 





IF SINGLE, WOULD YOU 
INSIST ON YOUR PARTNER'S 
VIRGINITY AT MARRIAGE ? 


No 






























2. EXPLAIN AS FULLY AND COMPLETELY AS YOU 
CAN WHAT YOU THINK IS RIGHT AND WRONG IN 
REGARD 10 YOUR ACTIONS WHEN YOU ARE OUT WITH 
SOMEONE YOU LIKE VERY MUCH. 


Sex: Male Age: 19 
“I think any girl going to college is 
out of her mind if she has an affair. 
I’ve never seen it fail for word to get 


around, making it pretty tough for 
the kid.” 


Sex: Female Age: 19 
“Right: kissing (excluding soul-kiss- 
ing) above the neck, holding hands, 
his putting his arm around my waist. 
Wrong: anything farther than this. In 
general I use this principle: if it is 
mere affection, then it is all right, but 
if it is done to arouse the passions, 
then it is wrong, even for engaged 
couples.” 


Sex: Male Age: 18 
“If I’m old enough to knock myself 
out for three years in the army, I’m 
old enough to do anything I please. 


Sex: Female Age: 20 
“Kissing and a limited amount of pet- 
ting is all right. Intercourse—NO!” 


Sex: Female Age: 19 
“I think any action is right if you 
yourself believe you are doing what 
you want to do, and have no pangs 
of conscience afterwards. But any- 
thing that causes worry later is wrong.” 


Sex: Male Age: 19 
“People live by their own code. I 
think a girl who gets through college 
without some vivid experience is either 
a prude or pretty self-composed. I 
personally don’t bother with college 
girls.” 


Sex: Female Age: 20 
“Only going as far as kissing above 
the neck... .” 


Sex: Male Age: 20 
“I’m very much in love with my girl. 
Neither of us sees anything wrong. We 
will be getting married when I grad- 
uate, and in that case you can’t think 
about so-called moral codes which are 
pretty antiquated.” 


Sex: Female . Age: 19 
“I think it’s important to note the dif- 
ference between the ‘just out’ girl and 
the engaged girl. I don’t believe in any 
form of promiscuous sexual activities 
for the ‘just out’ girl. I think this is a 
very natural phenomenon for the 
‘steady’ or engaged girl. There’s no such 
thing as ‘right or wrong’.” 


Sex: Female Age: 22 
“I would never go beyond kissing be- 
fore marriage.” 











Digdest 
Jackpot 


Pictures for PAGEANT by Marvin Kone? 


The Costellos take a day off and 
break radio’s largest cash bank 


@ wHen Jim Cosretto piled his family 
into the car at 5:00 a.m. and drove up to New 
York for one day of their vacation, he had 
no real hope that sudden fortune would 
descend on them. Frances, his wife, had 
written for tickets to the “Break the Bank” 
radio quiz program, and that was part of 
their plan for the day. It was nice that the 
kids, Jo Ann, who is ten, and Christine, 
seven, would be allowed to stand at the 
microphone with them and help answer 
questi yns—if the Costellos were lucky enough 
to be picked out of the studio audience. 

Jim looks like a well-heeled executive, but 
he ve rates a machine for the Autocar Com- 
pany Ardmore, Pennsylvania, and works 
hard i his $3,600 a year. He is a trustee of 
Local 131 of the United Auto Workers, CIO. 

Listening to “Break the Bank” the morn- 
ing before, the Costellos learned that the 
“kitty” had gone over the $10,000 mark—an 
all-time high for radio cash prizes. That 
made them feel that their chance of winning 
was all the more remote. 


CONTINUED 
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$7,450. As the bank fattens, contestants 
grow nervous. Lt. and Mrs. Herschel 
Thorpe, of Corpus Christi, Texas, get 
seven questions right, miss on a girl's 
name that’s all over the map and is Mrs. 
Fredric March's first name. The answer: 
Florence (Eldridge). 


Then the Costellos step up 


R tet a 

$8,310. Schoolteacher Byron Donmyet 
and his wife, from Riverside, California, 
are asked about feasts. They lose out 
because they don’t know that the king 
who gave a fabulous feast for a thousand 
of his lords, related in the Book of Daniel, 
was—King Belshazzar. 





As the crucial bank question is asked, all eyes focus on Frances Costello 


$11,510. The Costellos are picked from the audience, and Ma turns 
out to be the bright one. They get through the first seven of Bud 
Collyer’s posers correctly, and then suddenly there is that great big 
bank question: “Who was the woman general of the Salvation Army 
who retired in 1939?” Frances hesitates a moment and then pops 


out with “Evangeline Booth.” 












$9,190. Mr. and Mrs. Robert Dorr of 
Washington, D. C., consult anxiously 
about the 1864 election. The Republicans 
put up Honest Abe. But who was his 
Democratic opponent, who resigned com- 
mand of the Union Armies to run? They 
miss on George B. McClellan. 
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$10,300. Mr. John Stover and his daugh- 
ter Susan are asked about the fictional 
widow who lived in a ramshackle house 
by the railroad, and whose children were 
named Jim, Billy, Asia, Australia, Eu- 
ropena. Bit the Stovers don't know about 
poor Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. 

CONTINUED 
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The aftermath__ 


rhe Costellos are surrounded by press agents, interviewers, well 
wishers and newspaper photographers asking for happy poses. Then 
they are left alone for a few minutes, and the enormity of what 
has happened hits them. Jim stares into space worriedly, perhaps 
wondering how much they will net after taxes ($8,200). Frances 
bursts into tears and has to be helped to a chair. Later, put up by 
Bristol-Myers at the Waldorf, they relax and decide the money will 
be a nest egg for the kids’ education 








Next day Ma is made up fora TV show Jim playfully tries to cash the check 





® THERE ARE 10 million bald and 
balding men in the U. S. Ina 
month-long investigation, I have 
found almost the same number of 
different myths, theories, supersti- 
tions and scientific explanations as 
to what causes hair to fall, how to 
prevent it and what to do about it. 

What is the real truth about bald- 
ness? Here are seven basic facts I 
learned: 


THE CAUSE of baldness is 
unknown. The earliest pre- 
® scription ever written was for 
baldness and since then millions of 
other remedies have been tried. 
Despite all the time and effort, 
mankind’s progress on hair loss has 
been practically nil. 

Dr. Howard T. Behrman, mem- 
ber of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Cosmetics 
and author of the authoritative 
book, The Scalp in Health and 
Disease, sums up what science 
knows: “These are the culprits in 
ordinary baldness: inheritance, hor- 
monal factors and aging; and of 
much lesser importance, changes in 
the muscular tension, blood supply, 
bacterial flora, oil glands and fat 
content of the scalp.” 


MEDICAL PROOF that 
dandruff causes baldness is 

® lacking. Many people are 
convinced that it does. But al- 
though dandruff is present in a 
large majority of baldness cases, 
science after exhaustive investiga- 
tion still is not convinced that it 
either causes the hair to fall or that 
its removal will prevent baldness. 
Simple dandruff is actually a 
manifestation of a normal physio- 
logical process, whereby dead cells 





are constantly béing shed over the 
entire surface of the skin and are 
more noticeable on the scalp be- 
cause the flakes become enmeshed 
with the hair. - 

A complex form known as seb- 
orrhea is a byword in advertising 
‘today, but the AMA’s Committee 
on Cosmetics reported recently, 
“There is still no proof that sebor- 
rhea influences loss of hair.” 

And the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau has warned business 
firms: “It may not be claimed that 
dandruff causes baldness or that 
the removal of dandruff will pre- 
vent baldness or stop falling hair.” 

Some eminent dermatologists 
feel, however, that dandruff is fre- 
quently associated with signs of im- 
pending baldness. Dr. Herman 
Goodman, author of a number of 
books on skin diseases, warns: “Do 
not disregard the first signs of 
dandruff, for although not serious 
at the time, there is no guarantee 
that it will remain harmless.” And 
Dr. Oscar L. Levin, formerly of the 
Cornell University Medical Col- 
lege, says: “Seborrheic eczema, or 
dandruff, is, in my opinion, a fore- 
runner of most cases of senile bald- 
ness.” 

This much can be distilled from 
the opposing views: Dandruff may 
or may not be dangerous to hair, 
but in any event it should, if pos- 
sible, be eliminated. Can it be 
cured entirely? The BBB states 
flatly: “No known product may be 
truthfully advertised to cure or 
permanently mitigate dandruff.” 


study of 28 families showed 
e that the same baldness pat- 
tern was evident down to the fifth 


; BALDNESS is inherited. One 


Baldies, old and young, might 
as well relax and forget it, 
according to these seven basic 
truths about falling hair 


generation, passed from father to 
son. The tendency can be passed 
on not only by a bald father but. 
from the mother’s side of the fam- 
ily, though the mother is not sub- 
ject to it herself. 

Baldness is predominantly a 
male affliction because, doctors be- 
lieve, it is the end result of the 
activity of the male hormone. 

Recently a remarkable series of 
experiments revealed that it was 
possible in some instances to mini- 
mize hair loss by the injection of es- 
trogens, female sex hormones. How- 
ever, this method of curing baldness 
might have catastrophic effects— 
large amounts must be used, invit- 
ing sterility, impotence and numer- 
ous changes of a feminizing nature. 
4 ness. Dr. Behrman told me: 

e “In specific types there is no 
question that anxiety, fright and 
other emotional upsets cause cer- 
tain types of patchy hair fall, but 
the role worry plays in ordinary 
baldness is slight.” 

Muscular tension, however, may 
play an important role. Dr. M. 
Wharton Young of Howard Uni- 
versity told the American Society 
of Anatomists that the top of the 
head, where baldness comes with 
age, does not have as rich a supply 
of blood as the muscular sides of 
the scalp, where hair usually stays 
longest. Tension zones in the scalp, 
he said, cut down the blood supply 


to the top and these zones may re- 


WORRY does not cause bald- 
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sult from contraction of the 
muscles, from continued growth of 
the skull or even from external 
pressure, such as a tight hat. 

i kinds of baldness. One is a 

e rapid outfall following certain 
diseases associated with high fever, 
as well as certain metabolic and 
physiologic states that may come 
with pregnancy. In many cases the 
hair returns in its former abundance 
without treatment when the hair 
bulbs have recovered from the 
weakening influences. 

A second kind is a patchy bald- 
ness known as alopecia areata, 
characterized by spots from the 
size of a coin to the size of a hand. 
Its cause is a mystery. If the hair 
does not return in two years, it is 
usually gone for good. 

Finally, there is ordinary bald- 
ness, called senile alopecia when it 
accompanies old age and, simply, 
premature senile alopecia when it 
comes earlier. 


THERE ARE three major 


BALDNESS 


can not be cured. That’s what 
e the doctors say, despite re- 
ports of amazing new discoveries 


( ORDINARY 


that come in from all over the 
world. In Japan, two professors at 
Nagoya University injected Vita- 
min B into 20 scalps. According to 
the Tokyo newspaper Asabi, a 
fuzzy growth was noted within one 
month and a normal crop of hair 
resulted in three. 

M. C. Viola, a Frenchman, ex- 
perimented with a _ mysterious 
boiled herb method for 18 years, 
then began treatments. One of his 
clients, Reginald Wills of Charles- 
ton, whose bushy hair had been 





falling out for several years, said 
the treatments not only stopped his 
hair from falling out but grew hair 
where it wasn’t before. 

In Philadelphia a firm recently 
claimed to have discovered a hair- 
restoring hormone in the form of a 
cream. Albert Roberts, 34-year-old 
president and technical director of 
the United Laboratories, said the 
cream grew hair in five weeks on 
two bald heads. About 800 doctors 
are now testing the hormone, but as 
yet there has been no scientific 
confirmation whatsoever. 

There are many more, but do 
they add up to a cure for the bald 
heads of the world? Absolutely not, 
according to the opinion of 200 sci- 
entists, following a two-day discus- 
sion last year at the New York 
Academy of Sciences in New York 
City on “Growth, Replacement and 
Types of Hair.” 

How much good can the lay hair 


. specialists do for the bald man? 


They abound in every city, take 
large advertisements in newspapers 
and promise a great deal. One has 
offices in 45 cities. ‘ 

These “specialists” can not grow 
new hair, can not cure ordinary 
baldness, can not cure dandruff. 
They can clean the scalp, apply 
midly stimulating preparations and 
remove loose dandruff. They can 
take care of your scalp properly if 
you do not have the time and 
patience to do it yourself. 


EXPOSURE to sun will not 

perform miracles on, nor dam- 

e age, bald heads; nor will its 

rays raise a crop of superfluous 
hair on women’s arms and legs. 

Some years ago, the late Dr. C. 

H. Danforth and Dr. Mildred 








BATTLE OF THE BALD: 1951 


Trotter of the Washington Univer- 
sity School of Medicine microscopi- 
cally counted and examined the 
scalp and body hairs of 12 college 
girls in the spring and sent them 
out to sunbathe all summer long. 
The prolonged exposure had no 
effect whatsoever on the growth or 
texture of the hairs. 

Other beliefs were proved false. 
Three girls volunteered to shave 
their legs twice a week for eight 
months. In addition, 12 men 
shaved the left sides of their chests 
for five months. And when the ex- 
periments were completed, Dr. 
Danforth and Dr. Trotter found 
that the constant shaving had abso- 
lutely no effect whatever on either. 

Singeing the ends of the hair 
does not seal up openings and pre- 
vent the escape of fluid which gives 
it life. There is no fluid of any kind 


in your hair. It is a solid mass of 
cells, a tough, lifeless bristle which 
emerges from a pit in the skin 
called the hair follicle. 

Your hair grows about an inch 
every two months to an average 
length of 26 inches if allowed to 
reach its maximum size. Normally, 
each of your hairs has a life span 
of six months to four years, after 
which it falls out, to be replaced 
by a new one. Most people shed 
hairs from March to July, some as 
many as 100 each day. 

The truth about baldness, in 
many Cases, is utter confusion. But 
the final truth remains to be told: 

Take care of your hair while it’s 
still on your head. When it’s gone 
forget about it until science discov- 
ers what man has been secking al- 
most as long as he has been on this 
earth—a cure for baldness. & & 


—HOW TO CARE FOR THE HAIR YOU’VE GOT— 


WASHING Always thoroughly rinse and dry. Normal scalp: 
wash as frequently as desired. Oily scalp: wash at least once 
a week, using preferably liquid shampoo. Use drying type 
of lotion regularly. Dry scalp: wash only every two or three 
weeks. Massage scalp after drying, apply oil or ointment. 


BRUSHING Use moderately stiff brush, with widely-spaced 
bristles; keep it clean. Brush scalp and hair gently morning 
and night. 


MASSAGE Do this gently a few minutes every day, using 
fingers. Don't rub violently. 


WETTING Water won't hurt your hair in small amounts. 
Don't soak it. 


DANDRUFF Simple cases can be controlled by daily gentle 
massage and brushing, and frequent shampoos in soft water. 
Seborrhea, however, is a skin disease and should be treated 
by a physician. 
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1915 dollar 1920—Postwar dollar 
was worth $1.36 nosedives to 70.9¢ 


® FACED WITH DRAMATIZING the doleful de- 
cline of the dollar, and telling its history 
from almighty to mighty little, producers — 
of NBC’s American Inventory came up 1941—Slipping to 94.84, 
with an entertaining idea. They had oes Gg Sa oe 


Dorothy Jarnac do the dollar in a dance. 
She danced it right into the ground. 
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i al ar i 
1925—Still weak, but 1980—Back up to 87¢, but 1933—Gangway for 
a convalescent 81.3¢ hold on to your purses! a buck worth 1.13! 


1948—Ouch! Postwar 1951—And now the buck 
squeeze to 61.3¢ is halfway gone, at 53¢ 








MAJOR GENERAL JAMES GAVIN 





Eisenhower's 
Secret Weapon 


BY RALPH G. MARTIN 


Fortunately this tough, smart 


® sir IN A BOX SEAT here in North 
Carolina and see the next war. 

See flying power machines de- 
taching pilotless pods swarming 
with men, huge howitzers and 
trucks parachuting out of a black 
sky, 60,000 soldiers of the future 
with wings instead of web feet. 

This war has a new name: Bat- 
tle of the Airheads. And it simply 
means that tomorrow’s tanks, to- 
morrow’s soldiers, tomorrow’s 
weapons will fly to war. 

It’s all a matter of curves on a 
blackboard. The blackboard is in 
the most Restricted part of the 
Pentagon. And the man who drew 
the curves is one of the Army’s 
youngest major generals, now a key 
figure in the new, Eisenhower 
Army, and probably the one man 
who knows more about airborne 
warfare than any other person liv- 
ing today—quiet, serious, 44-year- 
old James “Slim Jim” Gavin. 

The curve Gavin drew looked 
like a continuous series of waves, 
and on top of each wave he scribbled 
the names and dates of battles going 
back into ancient history, and then 


ex-paratrooper is on our side 


he started to explain: 

In the whole history of the wars 
of the world, there’s always been a 
peak point, the top of each curve, 
when a new weapon or a new mili- 
tary mobility suddenly proved deci- 
sive. David killing Goliath with a 
slingshot was typical. The Persian 
Army was supreme because it was 
huge—several hundred thousand 
men. But Alexander the Great con- 
quered them with only 50,000 sol- 
diers because of a new weapon, an 
impregnable wedge of men moving 
forward with interlocking shields. 
Later, men completely covered 
themselves in armor and became 
even more effective when they got 
on horses and the horses them- 
selves gained power when con- 
verted into chariots. It took the 
English to reach the peak of an- 
other curve with their long bows 
that could penetrate the armor, 
kill the horses. Machine weapons 
gradually took all the mobility out 
of war until horsepower was put 
into engines and engines into tanks, 
ships, planes. The Normandy inva- 
sion was the peak of sea power, the 
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ultimate force of concentrated mass 
of men and materials, the last word 
in monster tanks. 

“Now we have the atomic 
bomb,” said Gavin, drawing a new 
curve. “And there’s no use kidding 
ourselves. The Bomb has made any 
future concentration like Norman- 
dy a military suicide. So now war 
can only be airborne; mobility is 
the only answer to mass. Thousands 
of planes, tens of thousands of men 
and you can set up an airhead 2,- 
000 miles from your main operating 
base anywhere on this planet, do 
it in hours instead of days. 

“Make such a force available to 
the UN and that’s your best guar- 
antee of a lasting peace.” 

These were not just words based 
on curves. Before Eisenhower draft- 
ed him as the Mediterranean Com- 
mand’s Chief of Staff, Gavin had 
a super-secret Defense Department 
job. He was the top Army man on 
the Weapons System Evaluation 
Group. Its job was to “appraise the 
technical and operational capabili- 
ties of present or projected systems 
of attack and defense.” 

More simply, it planned for the 
life or death of a world. 

Gavin’s life has its own pattern 
of curves, and its real beginning 
was the Nazi paratroop invasion of 
Crete. Before that he was a typical 
shavetail who had been bounced 
around the usual quota of Army 
posts from Oklahoma to the Philip- 
pines before they made him an In- 
structor of Tactics at West Point. 
But for imaginative military men, 
the Crete invasion opened up a 
whole new course in Tactics. So, 
just before Pearl Harbor, Gavin 
finally managed to get himself 
transferred to duty with a provi- 
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sional parachute group. 

The coalminer’s kid from Brook- 
lyn and Mt. Carmel, Pennsylvania, 
made good. The juvenile court 
judge who bawled out a tough kid 
for raiding Mr. Heiglemann’s fruit 
stand would have been proud. And 
the newsboy who worked all day, 
then most of the night, and some- 
how managed to finish a grammar 
school education; the youngster 
who worked in a shoe’store and a 
filling station and used to read a lot 
of books; the 17-year-old kid who 
lied to get into the Army, and the 
ambitious corporal who crammed 
four years of high school into four 
months to pass West Point’s en- 
trance exam—that Gavin boy was 
now curving upwards. 

The captain quickly became a 
colonel but the man remained the 
same. He could talk to the toughest 
men in their own langauge. And 
he earned their respect by jumping 
more often than any of them, and 
always jumping first—always. 

“We had a dummy named 
Oscar,” said ex-paratrooper Robert 
Grimes, “and we always tossed it 
out first to see which way the wind 
took it. Well, there was that one 
time it was important because there 
was a river underneath us and if 
you’ve got that chute on, it’s an 
easy way to drown. Anyway we left 
Oscar home that day so we started 
kidding Slim Jim about being our 
Oscar, so what does the guy do? 
He gives us this big Irish grin of his 
and says, sure, ll be your Oscar, 
and drops out just like that, cool 
as you please.” 

When his troopers started over- 
stressing the glamor of the para- 
chute, Gavin told them that jump- 
ing was just a poor means of 
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transportation from the plane to 
the ground and he hoped it would 
be improved. The big thing, he said, 
was teamwork and being ready to 
fight the moment you hit the 
ground, because “a paratroop land- 
ing in enemy terrain is like opening 
a show cold on Broadway.” 

Then, finally, at the 505th Regi- 
ment’s first battle dress review at 
Fort Benning, he told them, “You 
are the pionéers of tomorrow’s 
Army.” 

Six months later they got their 
orders: “You will spearhead the 
landing of an American force upon 
the island of Sicily.” 

For these men with their black- 
ened faces, that moonlight jump on 
Sicily was the real beginning, the 
birthplace of American airborne 
technique. Critics have called that 
1943 airborne invasion “the best 
executed SNAFU (Situation Nor- 
mal All Fouled Up) in the history 
of military operations” because 
everything seemed to go wrong. 
Our own ships and guns shot down 
23 of our troop carriers and the 
other paratroopers got dispersed 
over a wide area. But Gavin him- 
self called it a SAFU (Self-Adjust- 
ing Foul-Up) because after they 
landed, wherever they were, the 
paratroopers quickly adjusted to 
any situation, whether they fought 
alongside Canadians or British or 
Americans, or individually. In fact 
the Nazi general there called the 
American airborne action the de- 
cisive factor in that campaign be- 
cause “the very dispersal caused 
confusion . . . the panic of not 
knowing how many were coming 
from where . . . and then they 
blocked the Hermann Goering Di- 
vision tanks from reaching the 


beachhead at a critical time .. .” 

Salerno, Normandy, Nijmegen. 
Gavin made all those combat 
jumps, always the first man to jump 
from the first plane. 

And when Gavin became com- 
manding general of the 82nd Air- 
borne Division, his boys had a new 
name for him: “Our two-star 
platoon leader.” Because even 
though he was now a major gen- 
eral, he still never stayed back in 
any safe CP, he was always up 
front, a part of his men. 

During the Battle of the Bulge, 
the 82nd helped blunt the Nazi 
breakthrough to Liege and then 
hammered eight miles to rescue 
three cut-off American divisions. 
Corporal D. C. Gabriel was on 
reconnaissance across a river deep 
in enemy-held territory when he 
spotted a tall figure and crawled 
up to investigate. 

“Hello Gabriel,” said Gavin 
when the corporal almost reached 
him, “Getting any information?” 

Gavin felt that paratroopers 
shouldn’t be used for temporary 
tactical advantage, as they were 
at Salerno when they jumped be- 
hind our lines to reinforce the 
beachhead and help push up 
through Naples. “Using highly 
trained ‘ paratroopers for regular 
infantry is like using a finely made 
scalpel to dig potatoes,” he ex- 
plained. The D-Day drop on Nor- 
mandy was different because it had 
a decisive bearing on the outcome 
of the whole operation and set the 
stage that sealed Cherbourg’s doom. 
But then Gavin had served as 
Eisenhower’s airborne advisor on 
the planning. The Nijmegen drop 
was again something special, a - 
vital bridge between Holland and 
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Germany that had ‘to be grabbed 
and held. 

“You've seen all those medals on 
his chest, those five rows of fruit 
salad,” said Col. R. E. Wienecke, 
Gavin’s former chief of | staff, 
“Well, he earned every one of 
them, and much much more be- 
cause he was there, he was always 
there. But besides his guts, do you 
know the two big things about 
Gavin? His imagination and his 
sense of command. I remember at 
Nijmegen, we were 56 miles behind 
enemy lines with only three regi- 
ments. One regiment was making 
a river crossing while our two regi- 
ments were suddenly attacked on 
the other side by a full division of 
Nazis, and they made two penetra- 
tions. And there was Gavin, no 


excitement, no fluster. Simply got 
in his jeep and headed straight to 


the two points of crises, looked 
around, saw what the score was, 
added it all up and gave his orders. 
And, man, was he cool, I mean 
i 

If you ask Gavin about it now, 
he just smiles and says, “I break 
out into a cold sweat everytime I 
think about it.” 

The Nazis called the 82nd “The 
Devils in Baggy Pants,” and Brit- 
ish General Miles Dempsey said of 
them, ““The best in the world’s best 
Army.” 

Look at the record: seven cam- 
paigns, seven river crossings, 371 
combat days, took 250,000 prison- 
ers, suffered 3,000 dead, 10,000 
wounded or captured, got three 
Congressional Medals of Honor, 
eighty DSC’s, 900 Silver Stars, 
14,000 Bronze Stars, 10,000 Purple 
Hearts, a Presidential Citation, 
many foreign awards. 
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When it was all over, the 82nd 
served a stretch in postwar Berlin 
with Gavin sitting in on the four- 
power Kommandatura meetings; 
then to the States where Gavin 
became Chief of Staff of the Fifth 
Army; and afterwards to the vital 
job on the Forrestal-created Weap- 
ons Evaluation Group. 

Gavin’s ideas about weapons and 
war are sharply pointed. 

“The place for the heavy tank is 
in the Smithsonian Institution. 
Our ground forces have just got 
to break away from their tons of 
cast iron. And our armored force 
can’t be like the armadillo—which 
can defend itself but not fight. 
Our armored divisions must fly, 
because in any airborne assault, 
our tanks will most likely make the 
difference between defeat and vic- 
tory. But we can’t, and shouldn’t 
convert a 20-million-dollar B-36 to 
carry a single 25-ton medium tank 
to a battlefield where a single GI, 
with no IQ, can knock it out with 
a super-bazooka that he carries in 
his hand. The tanks we need must 
be lighter (five tons or less), 
stronger (different metals) and 
with much more firepower.” 

He gave a big grin. “Now I'll 
tell you a secret that isn’t a secret 
—we’re making them.” 

The most important weapons in 
production now are the ones he 
can’t talk about—mostly atomic 
weapons and mostly airborne. 

The Bomb is something else, and 
Gavin can’t understand why the 
people and press think of it as 
something for exclusive use against 
cities, when “never has a weapon 
been developed that is better suited 
for use against enemy combat 
forces. Two atomic bombs at 
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St. Lo could have substituted for 
the 5,200 tons we dropped. A 
single bomb plus an air assault 
might have prevented our 21,000 
casualties at Iwo Jima.” 

Gavin knows all the moral and 
political considerations against The 
Bomb’s use as being “very serious” 
but speaking only in a tactical 
sense, “it’s hard to think of any- 
thing that would add more to the 
effectiveness of the UN Force.” 

The pod plane, which could 
have come out of a Buck Rogers 
comic-strip, is already part of our 
military planning. It’s an aerial 
adaptation of the tractor-trailer 
principle. It’s cheaper than the 
glider, needs no pilot and can carry 
10 tons. Best of all it simply de- 
taches from the mother plane while 
still in the air, about eight feet 
above ground, skids to a stop, 
braked by a parachute. Gavin 
doesn’t expect it to revolutionize 
warfare but his imagination sees 
possibilities. 

“Can you picture what it would 
mean if you had a whole surgical 
field unit inside one of those pods, 
landing intact, ready to operate, 
or else a complete machine shop 
for an advanced airbase or a load 
of gasoline to do away with those 
miles of five-gallon jerrycans?” 

Gavin believes in creating spe- 
cific planes for specific uses. 

“Let’s get one thing straight. 
The airplane isn’t primarily a 
weapon; it’s a vehicle of transpor- 
tation. It gets the firepower where 
it’s needed, and now for the first 
time the Army has true mobility. 
You saw it in Korea. Those troop 
carrier planes were just as vital to 
us as our fighters and bombers. 
But in Korea we’ve been throwing 


supplies out of planes like baskets 
of groceries, and that’s wrong. 

“We need special-built planes, 
easy to load and unload, planes that 
can land anywhere. ink what 
we could have done with that Ber- 
lin airlift if we didn’t have to load 
and unload a sack at a time? Or 
what Patton could have done if 
there had been enough planes to 
fly in gas for his tanks?” 

He grinned again, “But we’re 
getting them.” 

Twenty years ago, the first air- 
borne operation plan was turned 
down because somebody figured 
that a single division’s take-off 
would fill up 25 airfields. Seven 
years ago, it took 962 transport 
planes to drop the 82nd Airborne 
at Nijmegen. Now half as many 
planes could do the job, and bet- 
ter, because their operating range 
wouldn’t be only 600 miles, it 
would be 2,000. 

The Battle of the Airheads, each 
air head an internal island to which 
every fighting man must be carried 
by air, plus every pound of equip- 
ment and food for his mainte- 
nance. Maximum mobility with 
maximum firepower, the peak of 
another curve on a blackboard. 

“It will be like a drop of water 
falling on a blotter,” Gavin ex- 
plained, “and as more drops are 
put in the same place, the damp- 
ness will spread.” 

And nobody knows better than 
Gavin that the damp blotter can 
be in Detroit as well as Moscow. 


Russia dropped its first paratroop- 
ers back in 1930 and six years 


later, 5,000 Soviet paratroopers 
jumped in combat maneuvers at 
Kiev. They jumped again during 
Russia’s war with Finland. We 
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can only guess at their current air- 
borne strength. But it wouldn’t 
take too large an airborne force to 
seal off the narrow neck of Florida 
or Alaska and use it for a launch- 
ing base for rocket missiles and 
A-Bombs. And who knows how 
ready they are for their own full- 
force invasion of airheads any- 
where in the United States? 

Gavin, more than anybody, 
knows that the only counter-force 
to airborne is more airborne. 

Gavin isn’t gloomy. But neither 
does he talk as if he’s wearing an 
atomic bomb on each hip. 

“I don’t want any more war,” 
he said. “I don’t want to hear an- 
other shot or see the leaves or the 
branches overhead chewed up by 
bullets. And I certainly don’t want 
to see any more American soldiers 
lying on the ground like rag dolls.” 

But he’s already marched with 
a frontline rifle company of Ma- 
rines in Korea to check personally 
on the quality of close air support. 
And now that Eisenhower picked 


him to help operate his Mediter- - 


ranean Command, Gavin now has 
the hot headaches of places like 
Iran and Yugoslavia. Ike auto- 
graphed his picture for Gavin, “To 
a brilliant combat leader in World 
War II and an outstanding member 
of the U. S. Army.” 

Now Gavin has grown into much 
more than that. He’s become a 


THAT’S A GOOD ANSWER 


@ WARREN'S Girt HAD had a birthday and his friend wanted to know what 
he'd given her as a present. Warren told him he'd presented her with a 
lovely sarong. 
“A sarong?” 
head?” 
“Oh, no,” replied Warren, 


man who always lives with the 
whole global world of tomorrow; 
his head filled with our most secret 
secrets, he’s become a rock of 
strength in our country’s defense. 

A lanky, handsome human being 
(“really too tall to be a paratroop- 
er”) who likes to play handball (“one 
of the first things I did at the Penta- 
gon was line up all the handball 
players” ) ,Gavin loves the peace and 
warmth of his growing family (“I’ve 
got a five-year-old, a two-year-old, 
and another on the way”). 

He is one of our rare military 
men who thinks that perhaps war 
is the second oldest profession in 
which the amateur is better than 
the professional; who sees that 
munitions no longer weigh the 
balance in power politics because 
ideas are just as much a part of 
our stockpile as bombs and bullets. 

When the 82nd Airborne made 
the Victory March up Fifth Ave- 
nue after World War II, a 
wounded 82nd chaplain, Joe 
Kirschbaum, got out of an ambu- 
lance to watch the parade. When 
he saw his old CO marching at 
the head of his division, a news- 
paper reporter watched the chap- 
lain .swell up in pride and with 
choked emotion, say, “That Gavin, 
oh, that Gavin... .” 

Whether we have peace or war, 
this whole country may someday 
be saying that. 





“on the contrary!” 


repeated the friend. “Where do you wear that—on the 


—Blanche Morten 





In a Weston, Conn., tavern: 


Just Rap on the 
Table and We'll 
See That Spirits 


Appear 


Notice in Chicago store: 
EMPLOYEES’ EXCUSES TO 
BE ABSENT BECAUSE OF 

ILLNESS, FUNERALS OR 
WEDDINGS SHOULD BE 
PRESENTED TO THE MANAGER 
THE DAY BEFORE 
THE GAME 


In window of Indianapolis 
restaurant: 


COME IN AND EAT 
BEFORE WE BOTH 
STARVE 


In New York brokerage house 
WORK HARD AND SAVE 
YOUR MONEY, AND WHEN 
YOU ARE OLD YOU CAN 
HAVE ALL THE THINGS 
THAT ONLY THE YOUNG 
CAN ENJOY 


Road sign, Kingston, N. Y.: 


The Driver Is Safer 
When the Reads 
Are Dry. The Reads 
Are Safer When the 
Driver Is Dry 


Card in window of Tulsa 
reducing salon: 


What Have You 
Got to Lose? 


In Augusta, Maine, luncheonette: 


HEAVY TIPPING 
PERMITTED 


Placard on wall of 
Hollywood judge's office: 


MEDITATE WELL, GIRLS, 
BEFORE YOU MAKE THE 
FINAL DECISION, 
REMEMBER, ALIMONY 
IS NEXT TO WORTHLESS 
ON A COLD NIGHT 








Harry Sternberg’s clown suspended over 
IV antennas is the artist's wry comment 
on popular entertainment. Translated 
into a photograph, with the painter 
himself as the clown, it becomes at the 
same time more realistic and ludicrous 








Art Does 
A Doubletake 


Photographs by Alfred Gescheidt 


® ALFRED GESCHEIDT was a painter until he hung 
up his smock and palette to look at the world with 
a camera. But ‘a bit of the artist lingered in his 
system. To work it out, he selected paintings by 
four of his former teachers and translated them 
into photographs. For an extra fillip, he put the 
artists themselves into his photographs. 


Carl Holty’s painting, photographed and 
then superimposed on a camera portrait 
of the artist, retains the design of the 
original but now gains a puzzling depth 


CONTINUED 
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Nahum Tschachasov’s imagination was 
free to see four personalities of a wo 
man riding a birdlike horse; Gescheidt’s 
multiple vision of the artist is more 
limited by what the camera is able to 


do but it has its own weird humor 

















Martin Lewis’s etching is realistic, but 
Gescheidt’s photograph of the same 
subway entrance shows that the artist 
took liberties in re-arranging the scene 
to enhance its dramatic mood an 
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BY WILLIAM F. McDERMOTT 


They’re still tops in the West for food and pretty waitressess 


® GETTING A SQUARE MEAL On a 
western frontier railroad back in the 
1870’s was almost as tough as 
surviving a stagecoach ride without 
a holdup. But bug-ridden food and 
racketeering lunch-stand operators 
only got up the dander of a young 
immigrant named Fred Harvey. 

“Let me start a first-class restau- 
rant in your station,” he proposed 
to a railway superintendent at St. 
Joe, Missouri. “I’ve had experience 
in New York and St. Louis.” 

The executive guffawed. “Crazy 
idea. We wouldn’t touch it. But go 
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over to the Santa Fe. They'll try 
anything.” 

His remark proved a prophecy, 
for Fred Harvey in 1876 started the 
first of his famous “eating houses” 
—a spotlessly clean, attractive little 
restaurant, with good food and 
courteous service, in the red frame 
Santa Fe depot at Topeka, Kansas. 

This year the Harvey diamond 
jubilee finds that tiny wild west 
dining place evolved into a unique 
“empire” which operates a chain of 
fabulous hotels, restaurants, shops 
and amusement resorts stretching 





from Cleveland to the Pacific 
Coast. It serves 25,000,000 custom- 
ers yearly; has a platoon of scouts 
haunting western Indian reserva- 
tions to buy the products of native 
silversmiths, blanket weavers and 
basket makers, and employs 6,000 
people, ranging from mule skinners 
to prima donnas. Legend has it that 
the Harvey System in the pioneer 
era provided brides for at least 
5,000 ranchers, railroad men and 
cowboys. Even today Cupid invades 
the ranks of the Harvey waitresseS, 
who currently number 1,500, and 
marches them off to the altar with 
the frequency of airline stewardesses 
taking off for wedded bliss. 

In 1850, a London youth of 15 
landed in New York. Fred Harvey’s 
first job was in a restaurant at $2 a 
week. Within a few months he 
shipped for New Orleans, where 
yellow fever laid him low. He next 
worked in a French Quarter café, 
then finally headed for St. Louis 


where he opened a lunch room and 
did a lively business until the Civil 
War wrecked it. He took a job as a 
deckhand on a Missouri River 
steamboat, graduating to a clerk- 
ship on the Hannibal & St. Joseph 
Railroad known as the “Horrible, 
Slow & Jolting.” 

It was tough living for the young 
Britisher. What horrified him most 
were the barbarous railway eating 
joints misnamed ‘‘restaurants,”’ 
where waiters chewed tobacco, and 
cooks often as not were discharged 
section hands. Racketeering was 
universal. A frequent form of shake- 
down occurred when a train 
stopped at a wayside station for a 
meal, and passengers debarked to 
get what grubby food they could. 
They paid four bits each as they 
entered the beanery. No sooner 
were they seated at the counter, 
than the engine bell clanged furi- 
ously and crew members yelled, 
“All aboard!” A mad scramble fol- 
lowed to get on before the train 
pulled out. The crew got a cut on 
the steal. 

Small wonder then that the 
snowy-white table cloths and nap- 
kins, gleaming silver, pleasant wait- 
resses and appetizing food of the 
first Fred Harvey restaurant in 
Topeka were a sensation. Passen- 
gers and townsmen alike packed it 
to capacity seven days a week. But 
Fred was restless. 

“Let’s try a hotel,” he suggested 
to Santa Fe officials. They agreed. 
The village of Florence, Kansas, 
was then an important stop on the 
line, but its hotel was a down-at- 
the-heel dump, with dingy furnish- 
ings and dingier inhabitants. When 
the transformation was complete, 
the hostelry became a sensation 
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clear back to Chicago. Heavy wal- 
nut furniture gave it the atmos- 
phere of a mansion; English silver 
and Irish linen added the European 
touch. And a $5,000-a-year chef 
from the Palmer House in Chicago 
introduced a cuisine that old-timers 
still recall with relish. 

By hops and skips along the rail- 
road westward, new Harvey Houses 
came into being. But excellent as 
the food was, it had a rival for pop- 
ular favor in the luscious young 
ladies who served it—the famous 
“Harvey Girls.” It has been said 
that Buffalo Bill tamed the West, 
but Fred Harvey civilized it. He 
accomplished this not only by re- 
quiring men to wear coats in his 
restaurants—he kept black alpacas 
at hand for the shirt-sleeved gentry 
—but by introducing battalions of 
demure attractive girls from the 
East as waitresses. 

“Young women of good charac- 
ter, attractive and intelligent, 18 to 
30” came in droves in response to 
Harvey’s ads. The romantic life of 
the frontier—described in Santa Fe 
folders as “unrestrained by the crass 
stupidities of boiled-shirt civiliza- 
tion” lured them. But on arrival, the 
girls found they were under the con- 
stant chaperonage of an eagle-eyed 
matron; they had to be in their 
dormitory rooms by 10 at night. 
They could have no dates except to 
converse in the parlor or to attend 
church. Moreover they had to re- 
main unmarried for a year—though 
many succumbed early to western 
male blandishments. 

Harvey girls wore a standard uni- 
form of ebony—black dress, shoes 
and stockings, and black bow. The 
apron was white, likewise the hair 
ribbon, setting off the girls’ fair skin, 


the freshly-scrubbed pink of their 
cheeks. Wisely, Harvey insisted that 
the uniforms be a snug fit; that hair 
be well-brushed, hands immaculate, 
and manners polished. Wages 
started at $17.50 monthly and 
“keep”; tips were generous. 
Romance, of course, was inevit- 
able. Engineers, conductors and 
station agents married hundreds of 
Harvey girls. Hard-drinking, hard- 
boiled cowboys and ranchers, whose 
idea of a good time was to make 
the rounds of liquor and gambling 
joints, stage a few fights and then 
gallop out of town with six-shooters 
roaring, became subdued and re- 
spectful, in their presence. Church 
collections increased. Gamblers 
found their “take” tobogganing as 
cowhands went in heavily for re- 


spectability. 

But the frontier didn’t take to 
the Harvey “civilization” lying 
down. 


Trade-losing gamblers set fire to 
more than one Harvey eating house, 
but for every one destroyed, a new 
and better one went up. Food ship- 
ments were “seasoned” with dashes 
of kerosene. At the opening of the 
Castaneda at Las Vegas, New Mex- 
ico, in 1882, a bunch of cowboys 
spurred their horses right into the 
dining room, broke a few bottles 
with bullets, and profanely de- 
manded “eats.” 

Fred marched toward them with 
dignified pace and hand upraised. 
“This place is for ladies and gen- 
tlemen. No swearing | is allowed. 
Please leave at once.” The steer- 
chasers looked at each other, then 
at Harvey, holstered their guns and 
waltzed their ponies out. As they 
did, the foreman apologized. Har- 
vey immediately invited them to 
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return, horseless and gunless, as his 
guests for lunch. And they did, 
meekly garbing themselves in his 
black alpaca coats. 

The bulk of the trade was from 
passengers, for all trains in those 
days stopped for meals. Everything 
ran on schedule. A brakeman can- 
vassed passengers who wanted din- 
ing room or counter service; the 
information was then telegraphed 
ahead. The engineer blew a signal 
when a mile out of town; by the 
time the passengers poured out of 
the cars to the tune of a liveried 
porter’s bonging on a gong, the first 
course was on each plate, and the 
entree was sizzling in the kitchen. 

A five-minute signal was given 
for lingering over the last cup of 
coffee. When the “All Aboard!” 
call rang out, passengers were told 
not to hurry back to their cars—for 
it was always the boast of Fred Har- 
vey that no diner ever gulped his 
food or missed a train. The time 
allotted for a meal was 25 minutes; 
it was rapidly served, eaten un- 
hurriedly. 

If a passenger got chicken at 
Newton, he ate steak at La Junta; 
no passenger had the same fare 
twice, even though the eating houses 
were far apart. Harvey's coffee 
tasted the same everywhere, for 
different blends were adapted to 
the varying kinds of water to be 
found cross-country. 

The passing of the old West 
brought many changes, and the 
trains no longer stopped for meals. 
Today there is only one Santa Fe 
reminder of the leisurely practice 
of decades ago; while the California 
Limited has yielded priority to the 
regal Super-Chief, it still operates 
and stops for repasts between La 


Junta, Colorado, and Seligman, 
Arizona. Many travelers nostalgic 
for the past purposely patronize it 
to hear again the bonging of the 
gong, eat quietly in a flower-be- 
decked dining room, and enjoy the 
charm of the youngest Harvey Girls. 

Fred Harvey built an institution 
that was able to withstand his own 
death. After his passing in 1901, his 
son, Ford, became president. When 
he died in 1928, he was succeeded 
by his brother, Byron, who is now 
chairman of the board. The family 
talent has lasted through the third 
generation, for the three alert, ad- 
venturous sons of Byron—Byron, 
Jr., Stewart and Daggett—help keep 
the empire’s wheels a-rolling. 

It’s a big jump from one wayside 
dining room to handling the con- 
cessions in the massive terminals of 
Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City and Los Angeles. In Chi- 
cago’s Union Station, for instance, 
the Harveys operate a multiple- 
chaired barbershop, a quadruple 
newsstand, four dining rooms and 
restaurants, liquor store, women’s 
wear and gift shop, haberdashery, 
candy stand, drug store, popcorn 
stand, miniature department store, 
soda fountain and a _ hole-in-the- 
wall luncheonette for taxi drivers. 

They take immense pride in their 
fabulous hotels at Santa Fe, Albu- 
querque and Gallup, New Mexico, 
and at Winslow, Arizona; also the 
Painted Desert Inn at the Petri- 
fied Forest in Arizona. But at the 
Grand Canyon the Harvey System 
has, in the opinion of many, its 
most colorful expression. Here you 
may dine and sleep at either of the 
luxury hotels, the El Tovar or the 
Bright Angel Lodge, on the rim of 
the Canyon; ride muleback down 
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the rugged Bright Angel Trail to 
the bottom; there, at Phantom 
Ranch, you may have a bracing 
swim in a private pool alongside the 
roaring Colorado River. Making the 
return ascent via mule, you can 
watch Indian silversmiths, blanket 
weavers and basket makers; range 
the vast Canyon by telescope ; and by 
moonlight enjoy the stirring music 
of a cowboy orchestra. For variety, 
you may inspect the mule ranch 
where Missouri specimens are 
trained to tote tourists safely up and 
down the Canyon Trail. 

In all your travels over the Har- 
vey empire, you can find the Indian 
sign—-Indian curios, exquisite In- 


dian blankets, Indian-made silver 
bracelets, and a thousand and one 
piccuresque products of the native 
Red Man. Scouts regularly cover 
the Indian reservations, buying up 


products for the market. 

And the Harvey Girls? Are they 
the glamor gals of yore? Yes—with- 
out the rigid rules and chaperonage. 
They still marry off in droves—it is 
estimated that of the 80,000 who 
have served as Harvey girls, 95 per 
cent have married and established 
homes. Also, there are second and 
third generation Harvey girls in an 
individual family line ; mothers quite 
often still carry trays, and during the 
war, grandmothers among Harvey 
girls toted feed to military patrons. 

There is an apocryphal remark 
attributed to Fred when he lay dy- 
ing: “Boys, never slice the ham 
too thin; and if business starts to 
slip, slice it thicker.” More service 
will always get more business, he 
used to say; apparently it still dom- 
inates the fabulous Harvey empire 











AND GIVE HIM A RAISE! 





@ A MAjoR Hollywood film studio engaged a well-known newspaperman 
as technical adviser in a drama of newspaper life. He watched in amaze- 
ment as reporters, true to movie tradition, rushed about with sheaves 
of galley proofs. “Why don't they calm down?” he asked. “Reporters 
never move that fast. And reporters never see galley proofs.” 

fhe picture continued on its hectic way. Resignedly, the expert 
watched, drawing his $50 per day plus expenses. One day he noticed 
that when the camera was set up before the editor's office the lettering 
on the door faced into the room. He mustered up courage to point out 
the error. As workmen were changing the door, the expert heard the 
director say to his assistant, “Where did you get that guy? He's great!” 


—Peter M. Cooley 
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Your 
Children’s 
Other 
Mother 


Meet Mrs. MacDougal, whose 
headaches make a U.S. crisis 


Pictures for Paceant by Kosti Rudhomaa 








Night-before planning helps Doris MacDougal get more done; here she breaks class 


® aS SCHOOL DOORS swung open 
again last month, there was more 
jostling than ever at the entrances. 
School boards wondered where to 
put over 30 million kids. Of the 1.2 
million new pupils this term, 40-odd 
turned up at McLain School in 
Rockland, Maine, and caused new 
headaches for Mrs. Doris Mac- 
Dougal. 

Americans have been blithely 
conceiving babies in record num- 
bers, hardly aware that they are 
crowding poor Mrs. MacDougal 
and her 600,000 fellow primary 
teachers against the walls of their 
already overcrowded schools. 


This postwar bumper baby crop 
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really begins to hit the Mrs. Mac- 
Dougals this term. The next six 
years will see seven million more kids 
added to the elementary school load. 

Rockland needs 10 more class- 
rooms immediately; the nation 
needs 520,000—at a cost of 
$14,000,000,000. We are turning out 
32,000 teachers in 1951 to meet a 
need for 80,000—60,000 to replace 
those retiring; 10,000 required by 
increased enrolment; 10,000 to re- 
lieve overcrowding (Replacement of 
inadequate teachers now must wait) . 

Our teacher is becoming a con- 
troversial figure. Neglected by pub- 
lic opinion, suffering now from her 
disregard of public relations to ac- 








up so fast spellers aid slow, bright kids read, as she drills number-stumblers 


quaint us with her work and prob- 
lems, she will be forced upon our 
attention by her crisis. 

Some teachers feel that only des- 
perate measures will make us aware 
of the steady deterioration of our 
children’s schooling. We will cer- 
tainly hear more about teachers’ 
strikes, protests and angry discon- 
tent. Debate will grow more bitter 
on school taxes, rural consolidation, 
teachers’ loads, extra-curricular 
work. 

To get behind the statistics and 
recall the classrooms we all should 
remember when the issues are raised, 
PaGEANT went to Rockland to see 
how things are with Mrs. Mac- 


Dougal. There, she not only teaches 
31 kids in third grade, but faces 
some of the larger problems as part- 
time principal of the small, 300- 
pupil McLain school. 


Her friendly ear must be always open 
CONTINUED 
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Doris must have quick verbal reports 
ready for superintendent’s regular visits 


When Doris MacDougal was 
graduated at Rockland High in 
1930, she decided to go into teach- 
ing—partly because she wanted to 
be of service to others. 

After 19 years at it, she does not 
regret her decision. She loves her 
kids, and they in turn love her. 

Now that she is part-time princi- 
pal as well as a teacher, Mrs. Mac- 
Dougal earns nearly the maximum 
for Rockland—$2,350 a year, or $46 
a week. She arrives in school at 8 
A.M., her classes are over at 3 P.M., 
and she puts in an average of two 
hours a day marking papers, mak- 


ing reports, and attending meetings. , 


These include the women’s club, 
regular PTA mectings as well as the 
PTA executive committee, meetings 
with her teachers, sessions every two 
weeks with the school superinten- 
dent, and attendance at all school 
social affairs. 
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Individual attention cats u 
Doris knows that it cannot 


tume but 


skimped 


Musical talent is one of the many special 
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abilities expected of most teachers Health inspections are part of daily chores 
CONTINUED 
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She asks school beard for extra teacher and playground fence; verdict: no funds 


What about these kids—our kids? 
We've gone far beyond asking 
Mrs. MacDougal to drill three R’s 
into blank minds. Today we expect 
her to build character, prepare our 
kids to face a tough world, start them 
toward occupations, set standards of 
achievement and morality—and 


no ae 
2 


many of us have abdicated parents’ 
functions so far that we expect her 
to be a substitute mother, our dis- 
ciplinarian and a source of emo- 
tional security in an insecure world. 
Mrs. MacDougal is ready to take on 
the burden; it is up to us to see that 
it is one she can bear. 


Marking papers ends busy day, but her few minutes with Ken are spent—talking shop 
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Getting Children Places: 





Bedlam by the Bus Full 


BY PARKE CUMMINGS 


®@ WHILE RAIL transportation for young- 
sters is not without its interesting fea- 
tures, I am even more intrigued by 
that phenomenon known as the char- 
tered bus. You have probably seen one 
or more careening through your town, 
packed with children and oozing deci- 
bels of sound from every pore. And if 
that town is at all civic-minded the 
chances are that your own youngsters 
have traveled in one—on a school field 
trip or on some sort of outing. 

What intrigues me is the huge dis- 
crepancy between theory. and fact as 
to what takes place on a youngsters’ 
chartered bus trip. Let us assume that 
the Beavers Club of Midvale very gen- 
erously decides to take a group of 
young boys to a ball game. On certain 
bulletin boards and in the local paper 
will be a notice that reads substan- 
tially as follows: 


ALL GRAMMAR school boys between 
the ages of 10 and 12 will be taken to 
the Bears-Green Sox game next Friday, 
courtesy of the Beavers Club. Buses 
will leave from in front of Baldwin 
Elementary School promptly at 10 
o'clock, arriving at het peak maaan Sta- 


dium at quarter of one. Boys are to 
bring along box luncheons which will 
be eaten at the ball park. Adult mem- 
bers of the Beavers Club will supervise 
the expedition in the ratio of one mem- 
ber to 10 boys, and boys must go and 
return in the bus assigned them. Buses 
will depart immediately after the 
game, and will arrive back in Mid- 
vale in time for dinner. 


THIs IS A PASSABLE piece of prose 
except for one flaw—it lacks realism. 
Had it been written by a man with 
first-hand experience with boys on 
chartered trips, it would be amended 
to read more in this fashion: 


Bus Numser One will leave at 
10:18, loaded with 37 small boys, a 
driver, and one adult member of the 
Beavers Club who begins to show signs 
of nervous hypertension by 10:27 when 
Sam Ryan and Ted Mason stage a 
knockdown fight over who gets the 
seat by the window. 

Bus Number Two will leave at 
11:10 because five boys got mixed up 
and thought the notice said “Burrows 
Junior ” instead of “Baldwin 
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Elementary.” In addition to the five 
eligible youngsters there will be six 
adults who stayed to straighten things 
out and Sandy Hawkins, aged six, who 
lets out such a squawk when he sees 
his big brother, Steve, board the bus 
that his mother can’t drag him away. 
His excited condition will necessitate 
three unscheduled stops en route. 

Bus Number One will leave for 
home at the end of the first half of 
the fourth inning, loaded with six boys, 
including Sandy Hawkins, suffering 
from severe digestive disorders brought 
on from patronizing ball park conces- 
sionaires. The game, marked by bril- 
liant pitching and defensive play, will 
be called on account of darkness in the 
19th inning, and Bus Number Two will 
depart 15 minutes thereafter. It will 
hit Midvale at 11:08 p.m., at which 
point 73 telephone calls will have been 
put through to the Beavers Club by 
anxious mothers asking about the 
whereabouts of their offspring. With 
good luck, and plenty of sedatives, 
everybody will be asleep by 2 a.m. 


WHEN IT COMEs to private transpor- 
tation, the philosophy of our young- 
sters is that they do not care by what 
means they get from one place to an- 
other as long as that means is an auto- 
mobile. They are still too young (thank 
heavens!) to ask for the car them- 
selves, and the result is that their 
mother and I are taxi drivers without 
a license, and that we devote consid- 


erable sums to the government in gas- 
oline taxes. Ships at sea keep logs, 
and recently I thought it would be in- 
teresting to keep a car log as measured 
by our trip speedometer. I set the 
speedometer back to zero, and took 
these readings: 
000.9 Driving John to school (missed 
bus). 
Shopping trip with Patsy to 
purchase socks, pajamas and 
underwear. 
Side trip to Dawson’s ice cream 
parlor as a reward for Patsy’s 
patience. 
Central Hardware Store to Han- 
nigan’s Toy Shop (Norwalk) to 
Feltons (South Norwalk) to 
Porter and Mason’s (East Nor- 
walk) in unsuccessful attempt 
to secure missing part for John’s 
air rifle. 
Patsy to Susie Thatcher's for 
birthday party. 
Return home from Thatchers’. 
To Thatchers’ to pick up Patsy. 
Home from Thatchers’ with 
Patsy. 
Additional round trip to pick 
up overshoes inadvertantly left 
at Thatcher party. 
John to Boy Scout meeting. 
Fetching back John from Scout 
meeting, and giving lift to 
Elwood who turns out to 
live near the Canadian border. 
Car to garage for repairs of 
springs and rear axle. ae 


008.5 


009.7 


018.1 








































































Let’s not waste any time, Mr. Pinza. 
What is the secret of romantic suc- 
cess? 

To me, a romance is like a steeple- 
chase, with many obstacles. The man 
who does not hesitate to leap over 
the obstacles will be successful in 
love, just as in any other pursuit. 
What I mean is that a man must 
throw himself into romance with all 
his soul, his body and his heart. The 
results will surprise him. 


Why do you think American men 
are so inept at romance? 

I hope nobody shoots me for this. 
I blame the American female school 
teacher. Always, from his earliest age, 
an old maid or young maid school 
teacher is telling American boys 
“Don’t do this . . . You mustn’t do 
that.” Always it is the teaching of 
restraint. But restraint is the enemy 








of love. In love, there must be no 
“shouldn't.” 


How can a man recapture the spirit 
of romance? 

Recapture? If you have lost it, you 
never had it. If you had it, you can 
never lose it. 


How do you compare American 
women with European women? 

I have been married now 11 years 
with an American girl. I could not 
ask for a better wife and companion. 


We repeat, Mr. Pinza: How do you 

compare American women with Eu- 
women? 

Well, American women are more 

afraid to be themselves. They are 


worried about what people will 
think. Both men and women in 
America have too much Puritanism. 


In Paris, you would notice the dif- 
ference in a minute. Just walk down 
the street and you see people kiss- 
ing. as if they were all alone. That’s 
the way it should be. I don’t like my 
coffee “half and half” and I don’t 
like love “half and half” either. But 
that’s the way it is in America. 


Knowing so many beautiful women, 
would you look a second time at 
somebody who is plain? 

Believe me, I am completely hon- 
est when I say that a beautiful face, 
without other qualities, is nothing. 
Too many beautiful faces are so 
empty, and the woman who owns 
the face goes around being so care- 
ful not to disarrange it that she is 
of no more interest than a statue or 
a painting. I look for intelligence, 
sparkle, humanity. If there is beauty, 
too, that is something extra. 


What can a woman do to make the 
most of her looks? 

The less she does, the more at- 
tractive she will be. Let nature alone, 
then at least you have simplicity and 


He wooed Mary Martin in “South Pacific” 
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naturalness. Why do all the girls in 
Texas look beautiful? Because they 
look fresh—they have sun in their 
faces, they leave off most of the 
make-up. Even a plain woman can 
be very attractive—if only she would 
not try so hard to be beautiful. 


What is most likely to catch your 
eye first when you look at a woman? 

I will answer the question if you 
do not ask me to explain my answer. 
There is no explanation. First I look 
at the ankle, then the breast, then 
the teeth. 


Switching—temporarily—from _ro- 
mance to music, what is your favorite 
popular song? 

Right now I have two favorites. 
They will both surprise you because 
they are Western songs—“The Wind 
Is a Woman” and “The Little Old 
State of Texas.” 


There’s a rumor that the song you 


hate most is “Some Enchanted Eve- 
ning.” Is that true? 

No—I don’t hate it. It’s just that 
this particular song needs the story 
and dialogue that go with it to get 
into the mood. For stepping up to 
a mike and just singing it, I think 


Best alltime role: doting father of three 


it does not come off. 


Where do you feel your future lies 
—im Sims, musical comedy, opera or 


Don’t forget television. Really, I 
just like to keep busy, one way or 
another. 


Back to romance. In wooing a 
lady, do you recommend that a young 
man adopt an impetuous approach? 

Never impetuous! Never! Let me 
tell something that most young men 
do not understand—kindness is every- 
thing with women. Kindness will 
charm even the Empire State Build- 
ing. It will accomplish more than all 
the fancy talk and fine gifts. Sincer- 
ity and kindness. 


How about a girl who is in love 
with a man? Any advice for her? 

I don’t say a girl should throw 
herself at a man. But if she loves 
him—why not give him a hint? Some 
day the time will come when every 
woman will have the privilege of 
the queen—to ask the man she loves 
to marry her. In the meanwhile, there 
are other ways. 


Do you believe that women prefer 


Wife Doris meets screenwife Janet Leigh 





15 MINUTES WITH EZIO PINZA 


to be dominated by men? 

Dominated? Not exactly that. But 
let me put it like this. A man should 
not say “Where would you like to go 
to dinner tonight?” He should say, 
“Tonight we will have dinner at 
Tony’s.” Do not worry. She will like 
to go to Tony’s. 


That sounds good. Do you think 
that should apply to 

Yes, of course. That is the at 
idea. Two people cannot be the 
leader. One must be stronger, one 
must be the leader—and it should be 
the man. Both will like it better that 
way. But I do not mean to make a 
slave out of the woman. I mean to 
study out in advance the desires of 
the sweetheart or the wife, and then 
go ahead and choose what is to be 


Lana Turner 


done without asking her to do the de- 
ciding. The man decides—but he de- 
cides what he thinks will be best for 
the woman. 


Since all women can’t be married 
to an Ezio Pinza, is there anything 
a woman can do to make the average 
husband less average and more Pinza- 
like? 

I am no different from any other 
man. If a woman thinks her husband 
is average, perhaps it is she who 
makes him so. If she shows that she 
thinks he is exceptional, then he will 
become exceptional to her. 


When do you think you will be- 
come too old for romance? 

When that time comes . 
let you know. 


.. I will 


succumbs to his blandishments in the movie “Mr. 











The Fabulous Frank Merriwell: 
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The Original 
All-American Boy 


BY SIDNEY CARROLL 


Can any of today’s bully boys hold a candle te this hero? Ha! 


@ THIS Is a TOUGH week for my 
nine-year-old. 

Dick Tracy is locked in some- 
body’s cellar with a maniac. Tom 
Corbett is making a crash landing 
on Venus. Superman is in a mess 
with a crazy inventor. Captain 
Video is in danger of being disin- 
tegrated. Gene Autry had to tangle 
with twice the normal number of 
horse thieves. The Cisco Kid got 
wounded in the foot. Prince Val- 
iant got caught in an avalanche. 
The Lone Ranger fell down a well. 
Hopalong Cassidy lost another side- 
kick to another rancher’s beautiful 
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daughter. Jack Armstrong got 
caught in an ambush. Steve Can- 
yon is involved with another one of 
those goofy blondes. 

I have to pity the poor kid. He 
has to leap so furiously from radio, 
to television, to comic page, to 
comic book, to movie screen—if he 
wants to keep up with all his heroes. 
He works about 12 times as hard 
as I did at hero-worship. And he 
gets, as close as I can figure it, 
about one-half the satisfaction. 

I had exactly one hero when I 
was in my nonage. He was bigger 
and stronger and smarter and just 





as indestructible as any of the 
modern bully boys. 
Do you think any of them could 
hold a candle to Frank Merriwell? 
It is to laugh. Ha! 


“Get out!” 

Thump. A shrill howl of pain. 

“Stop it! That’s my dog!” 

“Oh, it is? Then you ought to 
be kicked too! Take that for your 
impudence!” 

Cuff! A blow ‘from an open 


hand sent the boyish owner of a 
whimpering poodle staggering to 
the ground, while paper bags of 
popcorn flew from his basket and 
their snowy contents 


scattered 
around. 

“That was a cowardly blow!” 

Every red blooded American of 
middle age will recognize the sound 
of that last voice. Listen to it again 
—miark its manly vibrations: 

“That was a cowardly blow!” 

The scene is the railroad station 
in the town of Fardale, somewhere 
in New England. The brute as- 
saulting the little popcorn vendor 
is none other than Bart Hodge, a 
youth of surly temper and mean 
ways. He was cuffing the boy and 
kicking his poodle when the train 
pulled into the station and a youth 
whose face was “frank and win- 
ning” stepped off the train. He took 
the situation in at a glance, and 
“the merry light that usually dwelt 
in his eyes was now banished by 
a look of scorn.” 

At first he tried remonstrating 
with Bart Hodge, but that surly 
youth would not listen to reason. 
So Frank Merriwell (for it was in- 
deed he) was forced to punch him 
on the snoot. 

And that was the way one of the 


greatest of all American sagas 
started, for that was the opening 
scene of “Frank Merriwell, or First 
Days at Fardale”—the very first 
of the Merriwell books. 

On that opening page our hero 
was just arriving for his first day 
at Fardale, a boys prep school. He 
was just a green, albeit manly look- 
ing, freshman. His antecedents 
were cloaked in a sort of a mystery. 
Frank was the son of a wealthy 
mine owner, but he had seen pre- 
cious little of his father. The elder 
Merriwell was a slave to the gam- 
bling curse, and his weakness for 
the turn of a card had caused the 
boy’s mother to die of a broken 
heart. Frank had spent his child- 
hood in the care of an uncle, Asher 
Merriwell. His father had disap- 
peared after the death of his moth- 
er, but not before he had left the 
boy with a good deal of money in 
the bank—and a memento. It was 
a ring with some peculiar scratch- 
ings on it, and Frank always wore 
that ring. (The scratching on it 
later turned out to be a map show- 
ing the location of a gold mine; it 
got the lad into a peck of trouble, 
and you may lay to that.) 

Uncle Asher sent the lad to Far- 
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dale, and Frank’s adventures there 
lasted for 12 full-length novels. He 
was, of course, the greatest athlete 
Fardale had ever had. He excelled 
in everything—hbaseball, football, 
hockey, quoits, swimming, track 
and field, tennis, croquet and bil- 
liards. But his greatest accomplish- 
ment, as far as the critics in my 
crowd were concerned, was his gift 
for ventriloquism. Frank was a 
fun-loving lad, and many were the 
merry pranks he played with his 
knack for “throwing” his voice, or 
imitating the voices of his friends 
and enemies. He was a natural born 
ventriloquist, as he was a natural 
born everything clse, always amus- 
ing or baffling his cronies. 

How well I recall those cronies! 
There was Harry Rattleton, the boy 
who could never get his words 
straightened out. He was always 


saying things like “Can you tie a 
bye tow?—I mean tie a bow tie?” 
Or: “As the cry flows—I mean the 
clow fries—I mean the crow flies.” 
Every time Harry opened his mouth 


I, for one, fell right out of bed with 
hysterics. (I don’t see any of Gene 
Autry’s funny friends making my 
son laugh the way Harry Rattleton 
made me laugh.) Then there was 
Hans Dunnerwurst, the fat Dutch 
boy who spoke like a natural son 
of Weber and Fields. “Oops, 
Frank,” he would say, “dot voss 
sure vun luffly punch on der snoot!” 
He was always good for a laugh too, 
Hans was. And then there was 
Jack Diamond, the rootin’ tootin’ 
Southerner who had never gotten 
over the Civil War. 

And there was the glorious Inza. 

Inza Burrage was the daughter 
of a wealthy business man in Far- 
dale. She was tall, slim, musical, 
healthy and beautiful, and one day 
Frank saved her from being bitten 
by a mad dog. (That was the way 
Frank was always meeting people— 
saving them from mad dogs and 
runaway horses and various other 
forms of the jaws of death.) It was 
a case of love at first sight. All 
girls fell in love with Frank at first 
sight, but Inza was the first ever 
to find the favor returned. I deep- 
ly resented Inza at first. What busi- 
ness did a female have in the glori- 
ously masculine world of Fardale? 
But she was so beautiful, and so 
faithful, and so pure (I think she 
kissed Frank just twice in 12 books) 
that gradually she wormed her way 
into my affections, and I learned 
to tolerate her because Frank was 
so fond of her. Besides, she was 
never really flesh and blood—not 
that one. Inza was pure sugar and 
spice topped with marshmallow 
frosting, and I found it increasing- 
ly hard to harbor any resentment 
against pure confectionery matter. 

After he graduated from Fardale, 
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YAD t OOO 


Frank Merriwell went to Yale. 
Yale gave Frank the chance to 
come truly into his own, and vice 
versa. In my mind, at least, he is 
as inseparable from the Yale legend 
as the bulldog or the bowl. He was 
the greatest 15-letter man that in- 
stitution has ever had. It was at 
Yale, I am sure, that he developed 
his celebrated “double shoot” pitch, 
a curve ball that curved both ways, 
right and left, on the way to the 
plate. That delivery won more 
games for Yale than you can count, 
or even imagine. And it usually 
won them in the closing moments. 
Frank, being a paragon in all 
things, was always being hounded 
by the archest of villains. They were 
always kidnaping him and chloro- 
forming him just before the big 
game with Harvard. He would 
have a deuce of a time escaping, 
but he always did and he always 
arrived on the field of battle when 
Harvard was one touchdown, or 
three runs, ahead. He would inter- 
cept a pass and run 99 yards with 
it, or he would smack out a home 
run with the bases full. Does old Eli 
boast of its men who have won 


their “Y” in life—its Presidents, 
Nobel Prize winners, bankers, poets, 
generals? Of course it does. But 
when the voting starts for the great- 
est of them all, let all Yale men ask 
themselves one question: Which 
one of her sons once kicked a 90- 
yard field goal? Answer the ques- 
tion and you have the name of 
Yale’s one true immortal. 

Frank went to Yale for the usual 
four years but it is impossible for 
any old Merriwell man to reckon 
that glorious epoch in tertas of 
years. Frank went to Yale for about 
150 books . . . at the rate of one a 
week, 10 cents a copy. I know be- 
cause I read them all. I'd be the 
first one down at the news stand on 
Friday mornings with a dime in my 
hot fist. I’d run all the way home 
with my mint-fresh copy of the latest 
adventure. My standard reading 
time for one Merriwell was about 
three hours—I liked to read many of 
the passages two and three times 
but those three hours were enough to 
give me daydreams for a whole week. 
Then, of course, there was a pre- 
mium in store for smart readers like 
myself. I saved my Merriwells. 
When I had enough of them I was 
ready for a little horse-trading. The 
standard rate of exchange in my set 
was one Frank Merriwell for one 
Nick Carter, or six Merriwells for 
one Tom Swift. (Tom came be- 
tween stiff covers, and his adven- 
tures cost one dollar apiece, brand 
new.) Nick, greatest of all detec- 
tives, and Tom, an inventive genius 
who made Edison look like an idiot, 
were also favorites of mine, but only 
second best favorites. Frank was my 
boy, first and last. 

I followed Frank through his 
fights with Porfiro del Norte, the 
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vilest of villains, and during his 
trials with Bruce Browning, the 
bully of all bullies. I was with him 
when he met Elsie Bellwood. 

If there ever was a black mark 
against the fair name of Merriwell 

and who in this vale of tears is 
perfect?—it is the fact that he 
divided his affections between the 
beautiful blonde Elsie and _ the 
beautiful brunette Inza. I remem- 
ber full well the scene in which 
Frank went to Inza and told her 
that another woman had come into 
his life, a woman he had come to 
regard with a tender passion—at 
least as tender as that with which 
he regarded Inza and a good deal 
more passionate. When Inza, in one 
of the great renunciation scenes of 
our literature, told Frank that he 
was free to go to Elsie, without 
scorn, without recrimination, I real- 
ized for the first time that I was in 
love with Inza. I think I disagreed 
with Frank for the first time in our 
life together when he did go to 
Elsie. He stayed with her for a few 
books, but when he realized that 
she had fallen in love with his old 
enemy Bart Hodge (who had re- 
formed and become one of Frank’s 
staunchest friends) he gave her up 

-nobly, as he did everything. He 
went back to the patient arms of 
Inza, as we all hoped and prayed 


he would, and all was forgiven. 

After Frank left Yale he married 
Inza and they went globe-trotting. 
In France Frank fought a few 
duels. In South America, in a coun- 
try called Tampano, he single- 
handedly squelched a revolution. 
In Peru he had himself a time with 
an Inca treasure. In Africa he 
killed lions. 

I think that ‘it was somewhere in 
the African episodes that I read 
my last of Frank Merriwell. I was 
growing rapidly at the time, getting 
past the dime-novel stage. And so, 
I suspect, was Frank Merriwell. 
Maturity is a very sudden phenom- 
enon—it happens just as fast as 
you can climb into your first pair of 
long pants—and the day I discov- 
ered Elinor-Glyn was the day I said 
farewell to Frank Merriwell. 

I know that Frank had a son, 
Frank Merriwell, Jr., and that his 
adventures were also chronicled in 
a series of books. I know that Frank 
had a brother called Dick. Dick 
went to Fardale, too, and then to 
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Yale. (He wasn’t a ventriloquist 
but he could talk to animals.) 

They tell me that Dick was 
something of a prig, given to deliv- 
ering little sermons to his friends 
on the evils of nicotine, and demon 
rum, and such. Frank, Jr., they tell 
me was just too much of a chip off 
the old block. He did everything 
Daddy did, and all of us who had 
read Daddy’ s books didn’t want to 
read them again. For these reasons 
Dick and Junior never attained 
Frank’s popularity. 


IT CAME AS A GREAT surprise to 
me, and it came rather late in life, 
too, to learn that a man named 
Gilbert Patten had written the 
Frank Merriwell books. I don’t 


think I ever considered, in my salad 
days, that the books were actually 


written; I assumed, I suppose, that 
they were born full-blown every 
Friday morning in the stationery 
store. To be sure, the name “Burt 
L. Standish” always appeared on 
the covers of the Merriwell books, 
but what Mr. Standish stood for 


A MATTER OF TASTE 


was a point that never bothered me. 

Gilbert Patten, alias Burt L. 
Standish, died not long ago at a 
ripe old age, in a suburb of San 
Diego, California. In his latter 
years he was frequently visited and 
interviewed by old Merriwell men, 
grown to their own eminence in 
science and art and letters, but 
whose lives, in the very best years, 
had been warmed by the golden 
glow of the Merriwell books. One 
of those who made the pilgrimage 
was the novelist, James M. Cain. 
To Mr. Cain, the aging Gilbert 
Patten said the best thing ever said 
about Frank Merriwell: 

“When I conceived Frank,” he 
said, “I think I hit on approximate- 
ly the boy that every kid would 
like to be. Not, mind you, the boy 
that every kid ought to be. That 
was the Horatio Alger idea—a 
moral in every story. But my kid 
painted no moral; he was just—” 

And I hope Mr. Patten nodded 
his grey head when he said this: 

—he was just every boy’ $ — 
picture of himself.” 





@ THE MAN WITH THE STORIES was at it again. 


His colleagues at the 


boarding house leaned forward around the table so that they would 


miss not a word. 
“My parrot, Sylvester,” 


said the raconteur, 


“and I were, I thought, 


alone in the jungle. He was mighty excited that afternoon, as he swooped 
down and landed on my shoulder, then cackled softly, ‘Gee, boss, what 


a dame! What a dish! What curves!’ 


“Then he was off again, and I don’t mind telling you he had stirred 


up the old thrill of the chase. 


I doubled my speed and panted and 


pushed through the almost overgrown trail to see whom he could have 
found so many miles from anywhere. 
“By the time Sylvester. reported back, I was as excited as he was. 


‘Boss,’ he raved, ‘what a cookie! 


What a hunk o’ stuff!’ 


“I don’t know how I got around that last tangle of- thicket, but I 
made it and there she was, just as Sylvester had said she would be!” 


“There who was?” I asked. 


“Another parrot.” 


—Arthur Gorseline 





George Sidney gets his 
fame and fortune 
making colossal 
moving pictures. But 
he gets his fun 


making candid snap- 


shots between 

scenes. Director of 
such movie hits as 
“Annie Get Your Gun,” 
“Show Boat” and 
soon-to-be-seen 
“Scaramouche,” 
Sidney delights in 
sneaking off-guard 
shots of such movie 
misses as Kathryn 
Grayson (left) and 
Janet Leigh. In his 
snapshots, he tries to 
catch the character 

he will build into his 
motion pictures. For 
other candid character 
studies, turn the page. 











Lana Turner is 
startled to discover 
that Sidney has 
snapped her 


Betty Hutton ordered a life-size 
enlargement for her living room 
CONTINUED 
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Stop the technicolor cameras! Dinah Shore has lipstick on her teeth 


Ava Gardner shivers on the Show Boat 

















An Island Is-Born! 
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Island rising from the sea in a picture snapped by Capt. Pommier in the South Pacific 


Islands That 
Change the Map 


BY THORP McCLUSKY 


Here today and gone tomorrow is routine for dots in the Pacific 


@ ONE JANUARY Day in 1950, 
Captain Joseph Pommier, piloting 
a French airline Catalina flying 
boat over the South Pacific, was 
amazed to see a Bikini-like column 
of smoke and steam towering thou- 
sands of feet into the sunset sky. 
Thinking it was a ship afire, he 
sent the aircraft zooming down- 
ward and ordered the emergency 
dinghies inflated. 

But it wasn’t a burning vessel. 
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Instead, an inferno of mud, pum- 
ice, steam and lava was surging up- 
ward from the boiling sea. 

Unslinging his camera, Captain 
Pommier shot a dramatic photo- 
graph of the birth of the first new 
island of 1950 and became perhaps 
the first man in history to record on 
film the natal paroxysm of an in- 
fant island. 

During the next few weeks— 
flying his regular run between the 





New Hebrides archipelago and 
New Caledonia—Captain Pommier 
watched his island grow from a 
heaving, steaming shoal into a 
sizable peak. More amazingly, the 
birth seemed to touch off a verita- 
ble epidemic of new islands 
throughout an enormous area of 
the South Pacific. Flyers and mar- 
iners reported a rash of hitherto- 
unknown mudbanks and peaks. 

In the Indian Ocean, the island 
of Avocaire was also behaving in 
a highly unexemplary manner. Ac- 
cording to a report made in 
October, 1949, by Mr. David Rees- 
Williams, British Parliamentary 
Undersecretary to the Colonies, 
Avocaire had sunk, destroying the 
homes of its inhabitants. It has 
since popped back up again. 

“Islands that change the map” 
have long been the bane of mar- 


iners, hydrographers, governments 
and on occasion their luckless in- 
habitants. They have caused ship- 


wrecks, international _bickerings 
and lawsuits. Because of their un- 
dependable habits, no marine map 
can be said with complete certainty 
to be wholly accurate. 

How many jitterbug islands there 
are, nobody knows with certainty 
at any given time, but the total is 
always very large. 

During 1946 and 1947, for ex- 
ample, the British Hydrographical 
Institute alone reported the discov- 
ery of 358 new rocks and islands 
of varying size, 14 disappearances 
of volcanic islands, and 57 ships 
wrecked or damaged on previously 
uncharted rocks or islands. With a 
sort of dogged desperation, the Brit- 
ish Admiralty charts all ambiguous 
islands with one or two cryptic 
abbreviations—“E.D.” (Existence 


Doubtful) and “P.D.” (Position 
Doubtful) . 

Champion of the jack-in-the-box 
islands is probably Falcon Island, 
located in the South Pacific about 
600 miles north of New Zealand. 
First officially recorded in 1856, it 
was in the beginning only a low 
reef. Presently, however, Falcon 
Island grew into a cone 250 feet 
high, then abruptly submerged. In 
1899, the British ship Egeria noted 
that it was back again, and even 
surveyed its contours. Since then 
it has moved up and down, varying 
between an underwater shoal and 
a towering, erupting peak. In 1913 
and 1921, for example, it was 
very much a subdued depressive, 
but in 1928 it was 600 feet 
high, two miles long and spout- 
ing like a Roman candle. At an 
even later date, it appeared so 
decorous that the Prime Minister of 
the Tongan Islands—with com- 
mendable intrepidity—went ashore 
and planted the flag of his state! 

Falcon Island promptly sank 
again, and sailing over the spot a 
few days later the New Zealand 
frigate Wellington noted no more 
than a “strong smell of sulphur.” 
In 1949, the New Zealand frigate 
Hawea reported that the island was 
probably fathoms under. 

But cartographers still won’t con- 
sider removing Falcon Island from 
the charts. “Not yet,” they say. 
“It may pop up again tomorrow.” 

None the less spectacular is our 
own Bogoslov, 60 miles off Dutch 
Harbor in the Aleutian chain. Back 
in 1796, it arose from the sea in a 
single day, spouting lava and steam, 
to the accompaniment of thunder- 
ous explosions. The awestruck 
Russian explorer who witnessed 
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this convulsion of nature promptly 
named the new island Joanna Bo- 
goslova, in honor of St. John the 
Theologian. 

Bogoslov grew rapidly. By 1823 
it was 2,500 feet high and had 
developed whole chains of lesser 
hills. Following our purchase of 
Alaska, it became more exhibition- 
istic than ever, adopting a policy 
of “Every time you see me, I’m 
different.” In 1886 it produced a 
twin; they became Siamese twins; 
then the connection vanished. In 
1905, there were three peaks; in 
1906, four. Then the highest peak 
sank and a taller one popped up 
nearby. In 1907, all the peaks 
consolidated in a single island. In 
1923, Bogoslov split completely in 
two, but quickly healed the break. 
Squirting steam from a _ million 
crevices, it has continued to heave 
and groan ever since. 

Not only the islands but the con- 
tinents themselves are rising and 
falling, drifting closer together or 
further apart. Though Alaska is 
gradually rising, New York is slow- 
ly sinking. Recent surveys along the 
great San Andreas fault in Califor- 
nia show that much of that state 
is moving northward at around 20 
feet a century. The distance be- 
tween Washington, D. C. and San 
Diego increased by 40 feet in the 
nine years between 1926 and 1935. 
Scandinavia is rising from the sea at 





about three feet per century, and 
the east coast of Africa is also rising, 
but at double that speed. 

Some years ago an Austrian 
geologist, Dr. Alfred Wegener, 
upon noticing that the bulge of 
Brazil almost exactly “fits” the 
deep bay in the west coast of 
Africa, Greenland dovetails with 
Scandinavia, Australia matches the 
Bay of Bengal, and so on, postu- 
lated the theory that at one time all 
the land surface of the earth was 
grouped together in one vast conti- 
nent, which was gradually split up 
by the centrifugal force caused by 
the earth’s rotation, the various 
“pieces” slowly drifting apart. 

There are several reasons why 
minor disturbances are more easi- 
ly detected in oceanic areas than 
in mid-continent. For one thing, 
the surface of the ocean provides 
a very accurate and efficient meas- 
uring-stick or level. For another, 
every new rock or island discovered 
is promptly reported and recorded, 
because of the menace it presents to 
navigation. 

But the continental land masses 
are not so stable as we may sup- 
pose, at that. For example, there is 
in Mexico a mountain known as 
Paracutin, more than 2,000 feet 
high. Only a few years ago, where 
Paracutin now rears its still-ascend- 
ing peak, there was only a level ex- 
panse of cornfields! a6 


IS THERE A VETERINARIAN IN THE HOUSE?__ 


@ SHE WAS TREMENDOUS. When she sat down before the doctor for whom 
I worked, he gazed fascinated at her massive contours. She was a little 
distrait because of his interest in her hulk. My boss observed her broad, 
calm face, her ample bosom, her broad proportions. Then I heard him 


murmur absent-mindedly: 


“Open your mouth, please. New say moo.” 
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A New Soap Cleans Up 


In Springfield 


Pictures for PacEAnt by Joe Covello 


® ro THE HOUSEWIVES of Springfield, Massachusetts, Zip—a new de- 
tergent for dishwashing—looked like a good buy. Package, neat; price, 
+9 cents for 32 ounces. Zip’s eight polite, persuasive young salesmen 
were shrewd about the selling, too. They did their door-to-door canvass- 
ing on Monday, washday. “My mother uses it,” was a sock salespoint. 

Yet, despite brisk enough sales, and rising profits, Zip has gone off the 
market, and out of business. 


W hy ? ————> 





The Zippy Soap 
Company Folds After 
Nine Months. 

Total Take $198.71 


The tycoons of this Springfield 
soap opera are eight teen-agers, 
partners in a Junior Achievement 
project (one of 16 coached by the 
Monsanto Chemical Co.) which are 
set up to teach youngsters the know- 
how of U. S. business. 

Operating only during the school 
year (September to June), and af- 
ter 3:15, the eight first picked their 
product; then sold company shares 
at 50 cents each, amassing a work- 
ing capital of $150; then bought 
batches of santomerse (floats the 
dirt), tripolyphosphate (softens 
hard water), sodium sulphate (pre- 
vents skin drying). They pitched in 
to package and label it, and were 
in business! 





President Leon Sokolwski met weekly 


> 





Later, the board adjourned to the production line, to turn out next week’s supply 
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with his board and stockholders. Biggest sales month was March; gross—$72.93 
i, ae Tr ne 


Neighborhood stores were cooperative This mother listened to the big spiel 
CONTINUED 
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Learning the Trials, 
Tribulations, Ups and 


Downs of Business 


Cross country, some 15,000 jun- 
ior and senior high school students, 
advised by 9,000 firms, yearly or- 
ganize JA businesses. (Monsanto’s 
‘junior products” cover polish, va- 
nilla extract, window cleaner. ) 

Zippy’s vice president, Janet Pe- 
terson, received one of 80 scholar- 
ships awarded annually by Junior 
Achievement. Best saleswoman was 
Audrey Tanner with 46°. 








At year’s end, in their loft headquarters, president Leon and Audrey clean up 
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F. A. Abbiato of Monsanto’s plastics division mects with the Zip Board 
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They've learned—by doing—all about sales, stocks, dividends, profits, promotion 
a8 
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Why I Live in 


ST. LOUIS 


By HARRY B. WILSON 
Columnist, St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


He’s true-blue loyal to his hometown. The climate may be 
ferocious, but the people are mature, leisurely, practical 











@ | uve In St. Louis for the same 
reason that almost everyone lives 
anyplace; my job is there and so is 
my home. But nobody pays me to 
enjoy it, and I do. 

The late Irvin S. Cobb once said 
the two ugliest structures ever 
created by man were the derby hat 
and the St. Louis Union Station. 
St. Louisans chuckled, and still 
repeat the wisecrack, but don’t tell 
you that Frank Lloyd Wright, who 
knows considerably more about 


architecture, said the station has 
“vitality and dignity.” 

Actually, who cares what the sta- 
tion looks like as long as the roof 
doesn’t leak and the railroads keep 
rolling in? Seventeen trunk-line 
roads converge on the city, bringing 
in business, and making it second 
only to Chicago as a rail center. 

One line with St. Louis head- 
quarters is the Cotton Belt. Like the 
city the C.B. is practical. Only one 
dining car adorns the entire line, 
which runs south and southwest. 
The rest of the passenger trains— 
they’re all poky—stop for meals. 

But the freight trains run like 
scared bats, and the Cotton Belt 
makes more money in proportion to 
what it spends than any other rail- 
road in the United States. 

Not long ago, a St. Louis busi- 
nessman went to a convention in 
Atlantic City. Delegates from other 
cities were exclaiming about the 
beauty of the local scene. Not him. 
“Take away the boardwalk and the 
swell hotels and the ocean, and 
there isn’t a damn thing to Atlantic 
City,” he said. 

This down-to-earth attitude has 
shaped St. Louis physically. There 
are few skyscrapers. Local builders 
rear as many stories as they can 
rent, no more. 

Nor are there any all-powerful 
concentrations of industry, a la 
steel in Pittsburgh or automobiles 
in Detroit. Instead St. Louis has 
something of almost everything. 
Again, that’s practical. The city 
cannot be thrown into economic 
chaos by a strike or a one-industry 
shutdown. ; 

Perhaps the best-known descrip- 
tion of St. Louis is the jingle: 
“First in booze, first in shoes and 
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last in the American League.” This 
is now only two-thirds true. St. 
Louis is still the shoe capital, but 
Milwaukee and New York brew 
more beer. 

But until this season, the Browns 
finished last only onge in the last 
10 years. They are a typical St. 
Louis venture in that they waste 
little time on sentiment. What they 
don’t make at the gate (and they 
don’t make much) they make by 
selling talent. The Browns have 
peddled about $1,272,500 worth of 
ball players in five years. 

The city itself ranks eighth in 
population (years ago, it was 


fourth, but nobody frets about 
that). At the same time, it is only 
the 26th most expensive to live 
in according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. That, brother, is 
worth a lot of skyscrapers. 


I enjoy living in St. Louis be- 
cause it has an air of maturity. As 
middlewestern cities go, this is an 
old one. It was founded 11 years 
before the Revolutionary War, and 
was thriving when Chicago was 
nothing but a mud flat. Today, 
St. Louis is grown up. It knows 
what really counts. 

Our town once had the same 
kind of smoke problem many cities 
are wrestling with today, only here 
it was worse. Then people finally 
got mad, and insisted on a program 
for controlling smoke that has since 
been widely copied. 

You see more shirtsleeves in St. 
Louis offices, fewer thick rugs, 
executive-type desks and vice presi- 
dents. When trade is slow, a busi- 
nessman may tell his employees to 
take the day off. Brewery employees, 
by union contract, get a daily ration 
of free beer. 


The summer climate has some- 
thing to do with this leisurely pace. 
In July and August, it is often hot 
(and humid) enough to blister 
your ears (the record is 110 de- 
grees). And the winters are cold 
enough to freeze them solid. 

There is nothing very handsome 
about the local topography, which 
may explain why St. Louisans are 
strong for the intangibles. No 
mountains or picturesque hills ring 
the city. The Mississippi River, of 
course, trudges by St. Louis a few 
miles downstream from where it 
merges with the Missouri River. 
But the river carries too heavy a 
load of mud and sewage to have 
much picturesque value. 

Yet the excursion steamer Ad- 
miral, the largest on the rivers, car- 
ries tens of ds of St. Lou- 
isans onto the muddy Mississippi 
every summer. The Admiral was 
built by St. Louisans, and as many 
other native products, it’s practical 
(air-conditioned, roomy and almost 
unsinkable) but not pretty. It looks 
like a huge aluminum bathtub, 
turned upside down and equipped 
with windows. 

People have a good time at the 
St. Louis Zoo, which was a sad- 
sack affair until a man named 
George P. Vierheller became di- 
rector. Today, Vierheller runs the 
most spectacular zoo you'll see any- 
where. Circuses never make much 
money here. The ple can see 
better animal acts fn at the zoo. 

Visiting song-and-dance shows 
run up against hefty competition 
from the St. Louis Munici 
Opera. Some 12,000 seats line its 
open-air theater, and they are usu- 
ally filled. What’s more, the opera 
pays its own way, and has every 





WHY TI LIVE IN ST. LOUIS 


year since it started in 1919. 

The general atmosphere of St. 
Louis is frequently compared to 
Boston’s. From what I’ve seen of 
Boston, this is a compliment—to 
Boston. 

What we have, that Boston 
hasn’t, is consistently good munic- 
ipal government. The people of 
St. Louis—practical, again—take 
enough interest in their City Hall to 
make sure they get a reasonable re- 
turn on their tax dollars. When they 
find a competent city official, they 
hang onto him. 

They elected a Comptroller 
named Louis Nolte to eight straight 
four-year terms. Why? Because 


Nolte was the stingiest man in town 
with the municipal buck. He never 
had to campaign for his office. But 
he didn’t always get his way. Once, 
the City Art Museum paid $22,500 


for an El Greco. Nolte howled that 
it was “an outrage to spend the 
city’s money for trappings to hang 
in a hall.” But he got no support. 
St. Louisans enjoy their Art Mu- 
seum, which is a good one. 
Privately, the FBI rates our 
police department as the best there 
is. It has to be—to keep out the 
gamblers and racketeers who thrive 
just across the river in Illinois. 
There hasn’t been any organized 
crime worth telling Kefauver about 
since the ’20’s. The Senator’s Com- 
mittee paused here a couple of 
times, but mostly to question shady 


CHANGE OF AIR 


characters from Illinois. Even 
James J. Carroll, the nation’s best- 
known odds-maker and a St. Louis 
resident, plied his trade in Illinois 
until he recently retired. 

In light of its background and 
location, St. Louis has done a good 
job in the touchy area of race rela- 
tions. The city has a large Negro 
population. Many of its whites are 
descendants of Southerners, al- 
though more are of German ances- 
try. The cotton fields are but a 
three-hour drive away. 

Catholic grade and high schools 
and St. Louis University (also 
Catholic) admit Negroes without 
reservations. Washington Univer- 
sity does not, but this may soon 
change. The public schools are 
segregated by state, not city, law. 

St. Louisans are tolerant, too, 
of individual eccentricities. One 
businessman who didn’t have time 
to go to Africa decided to hunt 
lions at home. He did, too—with 
ex-circus lions on a rented island 
in the Mississippi River. A million- 
aire soap manufacturer was proud- 
est not of his financial success but 
of his hard skull. He was always 
willing to butt heads with new 
acquaintances. 

Here was a hard-headed man 
who respected hard-headedness in 
others. You won't find that com- 
bination very often; the fact that 
you can in St. Louis is more reason 
for living here. ae 





@ Henry Warp Beecner, the great preacher, was walking along a crowded 


street one very cold day when he noticed a 


ragged newsboy shivering in 


the wind. Sizing up the situation the celebrated cleric proceeded to buy 
the boy’s entire bundle of papers, remarking: ' “Surely you are cold.” 


The boy replied: 


“I was till you passed, sir.’ 


—The Ker. Philip Jerome Cleveland 
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WE’VE GOT 
DEATH ON 
THE RUN 


BY HERBERT C. ROSENTHAL 


®@ wHat procress has been made 
in man’s eternal battle with Death? 

Charted here are 10 varied areas 
where death rates were high at the 
beginning of the century. To dim- 
inish these rates, effective action was 
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Education and legisation have de- 
natured mob violence, fostered a readi- 
ness to let courts decide. Result: No repe- 
tition of the World War I flareup. 

Seurce: National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 
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needed in medical science, legisla- 
tion, engineering, education and 
human relations. Yet Americans 
were able to find the combination— 
and produce increasingly rapid 
progress in the fight against Death. 























Preventive shots, icillin and the 
sulfas, and better sanitation have almost 
wiped out childhood deaths from 
measles, scarlet fever, whooping cough 
and diphtheria. 

Source: Met. Life Ins. Co. 
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Infant deaths from diarrhea, enteritss, 
pneumonia and other causes have been 
cut more than 3% by the same weapons 
education of mothers has also played a 
big role. 

Source: Nat'l Office of Vital Statistics. 
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Without benefit of any “miracle drug” 
treatment, the death rate from TB has 
been cut more than 90% since 1911. 
Better living conditions and public edu- 
cation for early treatment have done 
the trick. 

Source: Met. Life Ins. Co. 
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Today 86% of all babies are born in 
hospitals, compared with 37% in 1935. 
With trained obstetricians, modern hos- 
pital practices and the new » the 
death rate among childbearing mothers 
has fallen more than 4/5. 

Source: Nat'l Office of Vital Statistics. 

















Improvement in equipment, safety 
devices and enforcement of safety laws 
have cut coal mining deaths more than 
60%. The death rate in proportion to 
output has been cut even more. 

Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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Americans have shown a recent, wel- 
come tendency to “lay that pistol down,” 
as the cut in homicide rate shows. A 
civilized — for the process of law 
in settling disputes marks another gain 
in human relations. 

Source: Met. Life Ins. Co. 

















Airlines deaths have dived rapidly, in 
relation to zooming passenger air travel 


—as the chart shows. However, the post- 


war rate is still 10 times as high as for 
railroad passengers. 
Source: Civil Aeronautics Board. 
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Deaths in proportion to car usage have 
been cut about % since 1915, as the 
chart shows. Auto deaths in propor- 
tion to population are up from the 
earlier days, but down substantially 


from reeag hy in 1937. 
Source: National Safety Council. 
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Mechanical safety devices, emphasis 
on safety methods, and state and na- 
tional laws have effectively lowered rail- 
road passenger death rates since the 
Casey Jones days 

Source: Interstate Commerce Comm. 
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WAR CASUALTIES 


(European countries—tiled and wounded per 1000 population) 




















The cumulative effects of two world 
wars in the first half of this century have 
already driven casualties to new heights 
in Eu . And the trend points toward 
a greatly increased death toll among 
civilians for any nation subjected to 
serious bombing in any future world 
wars. 





CHARTS BY GRAPHICS INSTITUTE, NY.C. 


However, the previous 10 charts have 
shown what organized intelligence, 
scientific know-how and social legisla- 
tion can do to cut death rates. The 
pattern is ready to be transferred to the 
problem of war. 

Sources: P. Sorkin, Q. Wright, Met. 
Life Ins. Co. ad 
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I ‘Taught Shirley to Talk 


BY DOROTHY GRAY REEVES 


A word of thanks and a tear were her wonderful reward 
for breaking through a little girl’s 14-year wall of silence 


® iF you Coup have 
seen Shirley Lappat 
the first time I did, 
you would have 
found it hard to be- 
lieve that the warmth 
and friendliness of 
her smile belonged to 
a 14-year-old girl who 
couldn’t talk. 

In our little mid- 
western community 
of 20,000 I worked for 
a hearing aid com- 
pany as receptionist- 
file clerk-handy girl, 
but my one look at 
this child prompted 
me to assume a task that has been 
the most heart-rending and gratify- 
ing that I ever hope to accomplish. 

I taught Shirley to talk. 

Shirley’s trouble started when 
she was an infant. She cried end- 
lessly day and night with a pain 
the Missouri family doctor finally 
diagnosed as earache. Although 
months passed before the pain 
finally subsided, there arose an- 
other, more serious, problem. Long 
after she normally might be ex- 
pected to begin talking, Shirley 
could not speak a word. 

From the time the child was 
about four years old, friends first 
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had hinted, then in- 
sisted sympathetical- 
ly, that Shirley’s ina- 
bility to talk stemmed 
from feeble-minded- 
ness. But they could 
never convince Mrs. 
Lappat. It was not 
until after Shirley 
was 13 that a doctor 
discovered that she 
was hard of hearing 
and recommended a 
hearing aid as a pos- 
sible solution for her 
trouble. 

But her speech 
problem continued. 
More than six months later, Shir- 
ley’s mother came into our office 
to buy a set of batteries for the 
hearing device and told me the 
pitiful story of her little girl. 

“She can’t talk,” was the way this 
mother summed up the biggest 
problem of her world. “Shirley 
just can’t learn to talk like other 
people, but I know something can 
be done for her.” 

Then I saw the child, and before 
I knew what I was saying I had 
volunteered to teach her. 

I did not tell the mother that I 
had never taught a deaf person in 
my life. But it seemed to me that 








I had no choice in the matter. 

I explained to Mrs. Lappat that 
I had to be at the office every day, 
and if they would bear with the 
occasional interruptions of the tele- 
phone and the customers we would 


work around the edges. There 
would be no charge, I insisted over 
Mrs. Lappat’s protests, because I 
was being paid for my time in the 
office. We would have to start 
immediately, for we had just two 
months in which to work. This 
was early summertime; in the fall 
Shirley would return to school. 


IN THE MONTHS that she had 
been wearing her hearing-aid Shir- 
ley had become accustomed to 
many of the previously unheard 
(or forgotten) sounds which are an 
inescapable part of living, whether 
in town or country. This accep- 
tance of noise, its identification, 
and its relegation to the background 
of consciousness is a matter often 
very difficult to a_ hearing-aid 
wearer. Elderly people whose hear- 
ing loss has been gradual over a 
long period of time have often be- 
come so accustomed to silence that 
they can not, or will not, make the 
adjustment of learning to live in a 
world made noisy by ticking clocks, 
creaking floors and furniture, hum- 
ming household appliances, the 
noises of traffic, insects, birds, even 
the surge of their own breath. 
Patience and endurance and time 
are required in adjusting to the 
use of a hearing-aid. When she 
came to me Shirley had at least 
entered (or re-entered) the world 
of sound. 

But it was immediately apparent 
that Shirley had no true language 
vocabulary. Her understanding of 





the spoken word was based mainly 
on an intuition as sensitive as a 
baby’s (and as limited). To a 
speaker’s facial and vocal expres- 
sion, she could tell when she herself 
was the topic of conversation, and 
whether the trend was one of ap- 
proval or disapproval, but she could 
not tell what was actually being 
said about her. She simply did not 
understand words—any more than 
I can understand Greek. 

Of family relationship she had 
no verbal concept. The words 
“mother” and “brother” she rec- 
ognized when printed or written, 
but not when spoken, a circum- 
stance I was at a loss to understand 
until I learned from the mother 
that her children called her Mama, 
and the brother was called Bobby 
and sometimes Bubba. If you will 
hold a small mirror before your 
lips as you say these words you 
will see that they are shaped so 
nearly alike that if you could not 
hear, you probably could not dis- 

one from the other, either. 

Shirley had learned to read fair- 
ly fluently out of her school readers, 
and so I had her read aloud to 
me continuously. But it was days 
before I discovered an astonishing 
fact: Shirley was “reading” with 
absolutely no understanding of the 
story and no glimmer of the mean- 
ing of individual words! 

With very few exceptions, she 
had never associated the names of 
things with the object so named. 
For example, she knew the word 
cat, always pronounced it tat, but 
she did not connect it with the 
picture of a cat. She had no notion 
that a cat in the act of nursing a 
brood of kittens was a mother cat 
giving her baby kittens their dinner. 
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So for some little time we used 
‘reading’ primarily to associate ob- 
jects with their names. We had 
to progress backwards, $0 to speak 

-back to the primer, and then to 
pre-school books. Shirley would 
attempt to vocalize anything printed 
or hand-written, or to repeat any- 
thing that she understood I wanted 
her to repeat if I would say it first. 

But strike out on her own, to say 
anything—even in answers to a 
direct question—she would not. 
Letter by letter, without giving any 
name to the mechanics, we worked 
through the phonic alphabet, ac- 
quiring vocabulary as we went. 
We practiced the sounding of B 
and P, by feeling the characteristic 
breath patterns of each against the 
backs of our hands, until it was 
no longer necessary for Shirley to 
judge in this way whether or not 
she was making these sounds cor- 
rectly. She learned the feel of their 
correct shaping, and of every letter 
in the alphabet. We blew out whole 
boxes of matches learning to sound 
c (kuh) as in cat and kitty, and 
nobody will ever again laugh be- 
cause Shirley has referred to “titty.” 
Anybody can tell now without look- 
ing at the book from which she is 
reading whether the children in 
the story are playing with their dog 
or praying to God; whether they 
rode to school in a car, or perhaps 
rolled a tool in tar. 

We are very proud of Shirley’s 
grasp of time. She had none be- 
fore, beyond knowing the difference 
between daylight and dark, that 
you sleep during the one and wake 
during the other. That there are 
seven days in a week, that each 
one has a name, and how to pro- 
nounce, spell and write them in 


order, and which day of the seven 
is today—all this is new, along with 
the fact that there are four sea- 
sons and 12 months in one year, 
each having a name that Shirley 
can write and recite and identify by 
description, not merely chant by 
rote. She knows the day of the 
week now, whether it is morning 
(before noonday dinner), after- 
noon (after dinner but before 
supper) or evening (after supper 
but before bedtime), and by a 
glance (necessarily still a fairly in- 
tent and prolonged glance) she 
can tell time by the clock. 

We looked at many magazines, 
naming objects, places, kinds of 
people, naming the action or situa- 
tion in which the people are pic- 
tured. This can, and frequently 
does, become complicated. Any 
woman shown with children is a 
mother, unless she is markedly 
aged, in which case she is a grand- 
mother (with or without visible 
children). But any woman without 
children is a girl. Any man, unless 
he wears the uniform of a police- 
man, soldier or bus driver, and is 
so identified, is a father. His occu- 
pation does not interest Shirley as 
much as his sex, perhaps because 
she does not know much about 
men’s work, perhaps because she is 
a very normal 14-year-old in her 
unconscious interest in sex. She 
learned the word (even mastered 
its difficult enunciation) readily. 

So we spent a part of every day’s 
lesson interpreting Shirley’s natural 
knowledge of sex into words. Of 
course it was very easy to distin- 
guish between a man and a woman. 
We looked through magazines and 
by pointing, pantomime and gib- 
berish she told me that men and 








I TAUGHT SHIRLEY TO TALK 


women (boys and girls, too) wear 
different clothes; their hair is worn 
differently; men are taller; they 
sound different—we imitated Dad- 
dy’s lower, heavier voice as com- 
pared with Mama’s when they call, 
“Shirley.” With few exceptions all 
of these words have to be learned. 
It is impossible to hurry. A simple 
comparison (taller and _ shorter, 
lower and higher, length and 
width) often involves a_ whole 
morning’s work, and brings in win- 
dows, chimneys, time (an hour is 
longer than a minute), shoes, skirts, 
hens, roosters, music (“Silent 
Night” is a longer piece of music 


than “Yankee Doodle’). 


SHIRLEY’s attention ranges, but 
it does not wander, because Shirley 
is an intelligent human being. That 
we have learned, and therein I 
think lies our real tri over 
tragedy. This child might have 
gone through life labeled mentally 
deficient, simply because the rec- 
lamation of one of her senses had 
come a little late in life. 

Shirley is anxious to learn. She 
recognizes her disability as a dis- 
ability, and her dissatisfaction with 
it is all directed at making herself 
more like other people, without any 
of the destructive waste of self-pity, 
resentment or envy. I think that is 
why despite my lack of teaching 
skill, and her own firmly set pat- 
terns of adjustment to her 14-year- 
old world of silence, she has 
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made such gratifying progress. 

That she has felt her limitations, 
and keenly, has been touchingly 
evident in her valiant ambition to 
learn to talk like other girls, only 
her unflagging effort bespeaking 
more plainly than the words she 
can not command the depths of 
her dissatisfaction with her fate. 
There has been nothing dramatic 
or fierce in her application to the 
tasks that I have set for her. 

All this I can try to put into 
words, but I can not describe the 
other ‘things that have turned this 
experiment into an adventure. I 
mean Shirley’s wonderfully elo- 
quent smile, the luminous clarity 
of her eyes, her flower-like face. 
Yesterday we had the last of our 
daily lessons, since school is start- 
ing on Tuesday of this coming 
week. The weight of - knowl- 

dragged at my smile, as, at 
ype end of the very last lesson, 
I held up a small silver pin and 
said, “ t is this, darling?” 

“A flower,” responded my good 
little girl. 

“For you, Shirley. I chose this 
pin for you because you are like 
a flower to me. Wear it to remem- 
ber me by.” 

She nodded swiftly to show that 
she understood me, motion still 
being a faster response than speech 
for her. She said a spoken “Thank 
you” for the first time in our life 
together. And, for the first time, her 
eyes filled with tears. 2s 





@ A TIMID YOUNG man was visiting a psychiatrist for the first time. He 
seemed reluctant to say what was bothering him but finally he burst forth 
with: “The trouble with me is that I'm from Texas and ashamed of it.” 


—Derethy Hegle 
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Here They Are, Boys — 


Pictures for PaGeant by Myron Ehrenberg 






@ every pay Art Barber, USO di-- dies, request hometown photos. 
rector in Meriden, Connecticut, Mr. Barber prints as many pic- 
gets a bagful of mail from GIs. tures as he can in a4 chatty “News 
They swap gossip, ask about bud- From Home” paper that goes to 

















"Say, could you get 
a photo of my mother 
baking my favorite 
cake?"—Navy Airman 
Howard Arnold, Hawaii 





"Sure'd like to see Main Street.* 








"I'd like to see a picture 
of the fellows around 
Meriden High School.* 
—Cpl. George Lambert, 
Okinawa 


Meriden servicemen. But when the 
demand got too much for him, 
PaGEANT stepped in to fill a few 
GI’s requests. Here are samples. 


"My wife will be back home 
soon, since we are 
expecting an addition." 
—Don Deming, BMG-3. 

USS Helena 


—Cpl. Bob Hedlund, Pacific CONTINUED 
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"How about a shot of me back 
home eating spaghetti? I'd 
send it to my brothers in 
Korea and Japan to make them 
jealous. *—Cpl. Charles 
Mazza, en route from Korea 


"Please put some girls’ 


"Boy, oh, boy, give me 
good old Meriden. I sure 
hope it won't be long 
*til I'm back on 

those ‘'Y’ steps. *—Pvt. 
William Carlson, Germany 
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pictures in the paper."*—Cpl. Robert Swabski, Korea 


* 


"Any photo from around Meriden is fine. Give 
regards and thanks to the old folks who help mail 
the paper."—PFC Ken Trudel, 2nd Marine Div. 








Do You Want 
To Get Rich Quick? 


— 
GADGET 


BY MILTON DINHOFER 
As told to Lester David 


Sound advice from a successful 
gadget man, plus four hot tips 
that could make you a fortune 


® THE MARKET was never better for 
gadgets and gimmicks than it is 
today. Novelty shops, drug stores, 
super-markets and hardware stores 
can’t get enough gimcracks to supply 
the ever-rising demand in this gad- 
get-crazy America of ours. 

Smart garage Ketterings and attic 
Marconis who come up with bright 
doo-dads are hitting the jackpot all 
the time. Look at Henry Bull and 
Roy Greene who are making tidy 
sums each from something called 
Maggi Magnets. They were born 
because Bull couldn’t find a spot in 
his all-steel kitchen to tack up a 
note for his wife, so he hit on the 
idea of a magnetic bulletin board. 

Look at Irving Brambier, a New 
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York advertising man who thought 
children would be interested in card 
games of their own instead of try- 
ing to work with aces, jacks and 
deuces. He thereupon invented the 
Ed-U-Cards, decks with baseball 
games, cowboy stories, fairy tales, 
nursery rhymes and all sorts of con- 
tests. He’s now in the kiddie card 
business and sells 200,000 decks a 
month. 

Marion Donovan of Saugatuck, 
Connecticut, cut a hunk from the 
shower curtain, folded it a few times 
and came up with a brand new idea 
for waterproof diaper covers. She 
calls them Boaters and now runs a 
fine business right from her home. 

Beulah Louise Henry, who pro- 
fesses an utter lack of scientific 
fundamentals, invented Milka-Moo, 
a toy cow which moos and actually 
gives milk, and produced the first 
doll voice which says both mama 
and papa. 

Take this as your fundamental 
rule: STICK TO GADGETS! Let 
the Big Brains of science dope out 
perpetual motion or industry's vital 
problems. Remember that the huge 
corporations have high-powered re- 
search organizations working con- 
stantly on new products. They know 
more about their problems than you 
do. STICK TO GADGETS, where 
you don’t need a finely-honed scien- 
tific mind or a string of engineering 
degrees. 

What kind of gadgets? There are 
two types which, by and large, have 
made the most money year in and 
year out. These are: 

1. Novelties for the kids. 
2. Gadgets for the home. 

In- kid novelties there are three 
rules for success I absorbed during 
those sweating, back-breaking days 








when my own idea was being per- 
fected. They are: 

1. The novelty must possess a 
unique quality of unexpectedness. 
Compare it to a joke: an interest- 
ing situation is built up as the joke 
proceeds, just as the appearance of 
the article itself stimulates the 
child’s imagination ; then the punch 
line comes and provides an unfore- 
seen release, a sudden twist which 
explodes the dynamic possibilities 
latent in the joke or the toy. 

That’s the sort of thing I put 
into my own invention and what 
you should strive for. My gimmick 
is nothing more than a unique 
drinking straw which encourages 
toddlers to guzzle their milk or 
juices. As the child sips, the liquid 
flows through a piece of transparent 
acetate wound around a figure of 
a cowboy, an elephant or a clown. 


The thing itself looks sort of comi- 


cal. When the child drinks, the 
unexpected happens—the milk flows 
through the lasso the cowboy is 
twirling, or around the clown or 
elephant, and the child’s imagina- 
tion is captured. 

‘Take Pluto the Dog, an extremely 
popular novelty put out by the 
Revell Plastic Company of Los An- 
geles. Press his tail and his eyes 
light up. The unexpected again. 
Or Twinkie the Clown, whose nose 
suddenly ignites. Or the Maxwell 
‘car, a replica of the ancient auto, 
which suddenly collapses in the 
middle. Or present-day dolls. They 
can no longer be pretty, lifeless 
things with great big eyes and lots 
of hair. They must cry, wet, walk, 
jig, turn somersaults—do something 
unexpected. 

2. Your novelty should do some- 
thing, serve a specific purpose. It’s 





GADGET MAN 

MiLton Dinnorer is 27 years old, an 
ex-shipping clerk and merchandiser. 
Ever since boyhood, Milton has been 
fascinated by gadgets. Aftet puttering 
endlessly in his small werkshop, he 
finally came up with something called 
Sip-N-See, a new drinking straw for }. 
children. Four million of them have : 
been sold up to date and Dinhofer 
has made a healthy profit. Here-he 
tells you how you can go about in- 
venting a salable gadget yourself. 











not necessary, but it will help sales 
appeal considerably, especially if 
mother’s work will be eased by it. 
On the market right now is a feed- 
the-piggy gadget, simply a dinner 
bowl for children with a figure of 
a porker mounted on the side. If 
the child refuses to eat, mother 
threatens to “feed the piggy.” She 
stuffs a spoonful into its mouth and 
the food slides back onto the plate 
through the bottom of the pig. The 
idea is to make junior so peeved at 
piggy he'll eat the chow himself. 

3. Your gadget should be simple 
enough to manufacture so that it 
will sell in the 10-cent to 98-cent 
price range, the big volume market 
today. Plastic things are best and 
they have small metal attachments. 
Toys in general should aim at chil- 
dren up to 10 and 12 years, but the 
broader the age coverage the better. 

For the home anything which 
would make it easier for the house- 
wife to do her day’s work, any bet- 
ter way of making, serving or eating 
food, any device which would help 
the man of the house at home or in 
his garden, anything which makes 
everyday living just a little easier is 
swell invention fodder. 

But how can you find out what’s 
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needed? Follow this method and 
you can’t fail to come up with at 
least a dozen ideas which can be a 
start for your own gadget: 

Do a thorough reporting job, 
with pad and pencil, on your wife, 
your children and yourself on your 
next day off. Watch your wife pre- 
pare dinner, observing every step. 
Is she having trouble grating the 
carrots? Jot it down. Difficulty 
opening the coffee tin, the preserves 
jar, the baby food? Cupboard door 
jam? Does every utensil give max- 
imum service? Jot it all down. 

Watch her feeding the children, 
dressing them, bathing them. Any 
rough spots? Jot them down. Check 
up on yourself bathing, shaving, 
working on your lawn, in the gar- 
de ‘n. Anything you find just “the 

ast bit troublesome? Jot them all 
co n! 

After you get through just one 
day’s close observation, you should 
have several memo pages full of 
things that registered some dissatis- 
faction. Those are your invention 
ideas! Can you devise a way ol 
eliminating the difficulties you have 
noted, a simpler, more efficient 
method of doing a job? Of course, 
you'd better make sure it isn’t on 
the market already. 

Not long ago I was watching my 
wife trying to fill her compact with 
powder from a box. A lot of 
spilled over her dress and over her 
dressing table and I heard her mut- 
ter angrily. Speaking of ordinary, 
everyday difficulties, here was a 
dandy. 

So I set to work and now I have 
just about perfected an automatic 
compact filler whereby a woman 
never has to open either her powder 
box or her compact in order to fill 
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the latter. She just holds the two 
together and presto! the compact is 
loaded. The secret lies in a special 
valve which can be put on the com- 
pact. Simply squeeze the powder 
box and the valve does the job. 

Here are four suggestions for 
gadgets which I am convinced can 
make somebody a fortune. Every 
one of them is an attempt to smooth 
out a little trouble spot in everyday 
living in every American home. 

1. Can you invent an inexpen- 
sive butter conditioner—that is, a 
container which would enable a 
housewife to keep her butter in the 
refrigerator always soft enough to 
spread? Some refrigerators have 
them built-in, but these have their 
own freezing units, adding to the 
cost. To do the job properly, the 
dish must have a tight seal. Can 
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INVENT A GADGET 


you solve it so that it can be man- 
ufactured to sell for less than a 
dollar? 

2. Some people line their gar- 
bage cans with newspapers, others 
buy disposable, waxed bags for a 
couple of pennies. Newspapers come 
apart and ready-made bags cost 
money. Can you invent a dispos- 
able, inexpensive clip which can be 
used to make a bag from a properly 
folded newspaper? Thus the house- 
wife will be able to make her own 
garbage bag with no effort and it 
would be cheaper than prepared 
ones. 

3. Mopping the floor is a back- 
breaking task. You must wet the 
mop, wring it out, wet and wring 
interminably. How about a mop 
you neither have to wet nor wring? 
Perhaps that’s not as crazy as it 


sounds. Couldn’t it be done by 
having the mop operate off the 
pressure of the water system, which 
would whirl the mop head as the 
water runs through and scoop the 
dirty water back into the sink? And 
maybe you can even find a way of 
applying a detergent at the same 
time. 

4. Ever try to open. a vacuum- 
packed coffee tin? It’s murder 
Housewives would welcome a sim- 
ple gadget, maybe something with 
a spout, which can be inserted into 
the tin and used to pour the coffee 
out. No more cut fingers and ruf- 
fled tempers. 

Those are just four tips. They’re 
not easy, but neither are they im- 
possible. Sooner or later, the gadgets 
will come along—why not from 
you? ae 


@ ONE THING about having a cover photographer in Los Angeles: he has so 
much lovely talent to draw from. Take our November sweetheart, Hazel 
Shaw, for instance. If she hadn't decided to desert Tyler, Texas, for Holly- 
- wood, and if Mead-Maddick hadn't been right on the scene with an eye for 
PAGEANT cover material—well, look what you'd have missed. Hazel is quite 
serious about her acting career, has been, in fact, for years. At one time, 
she was making a 100-mile bus trip twice a week to Dallas for dramatic 
coaching. Thus far, the payoff has been some small parts and the lead in a 
Western. Just turned 21, Hazel is five-four with a 35-inch bust, 24-inch waist 


and 34-inch hips. 
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Bill Daniels was a popular kid in school, 
so the dope peddlers moved in on him. He 
had to go through the “cure” wringer twice 


before he wised up. His story is typical 








Child of a broken home, his ill mother forced to work, Bill Daniels 
nevertheless has fun, is normal and is a leader in his high 
school—despite the worries that he has about money and his mother 


Having turned down schoolmates’ offers of free marijuana, Bill is 
invited to the “pad.” He is unaware that this is a teen-age 
addicts’ hideout until he is offered a cigarette that tastes funny 





Angry at being tricked and laughed at, Bill hits boy who gave him reefer; 
Moose, the dope “pusher,” steps in and offers him $50 a week to train for boxing 
CONTINUED 
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Badly beaten in first fight, Bill 
returns to pad where he finds relief in 
shot of heroin; inexperienced, he 


takes overdose, but Moose save his life 
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Money from Moose enables Bill to 
send mother to sanitarium, but 
living alone he becomes deeply 
addicted to heroin. Soon he joins 
toughs—waylaying people in dark 
streets, and other petty robbery 
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Badly beaten in first fight, Bill 
returns to pad where he finds relief in 
shot of heroin; inexperienced, he 

takes overdose, but Moose save his life 








Money from Moose enables Bill to 
send mother to sanitarium, but 
living alone he becomes deeply 
addicted to heroin. Soon he joins 
toughs—waylaying people in dark 
streets, and other petty robbery 





One day Bill’s mother returns for a 
visit and finds him doped up. 
Through social workers he is sent to 
a hospital for the writhing agony 

of a “cure” by withdrawal 
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Then a social worker visits Bill and warns that a relapse is easy. He 
gives Bill a phone number to call in case he is tempted again 


CONTINUED 

















Back home, Bill finds his girl friend has moved to another city, 
Moose is hiding out from the cops, his mother is still 
in the sanitarium. Lonely, he attends another party at the pad 


Soon he is using heroin again. As he takes a “fix,” Moose appears—dirty, 
almost incoherent—and snatches the needle, ignoring Bill’s offer to share it 
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Looking down at the disheveled, dope-ridden Moose, whom he 
had admired and thought a friend, Bill is filled with sudden revulsion. 
He picks up the phone 


These pictures are from a powerful 
documentary film, “The Story of 
a Teen-Age Dope Addict.” Writ- 
ten, produced and directed by a 
young man named Larry Frisch, it 
is available from Young America 
Films, New York. Non-profes- 
sionals acted the parts. 












































Why 


Televise Congress? 


Not 


BY WILLISTON RICH 


Most members are against it, but it’s only a question of time 


@in America, the third week of 
March, 1951, was one for the books 

especially the history books. It 
was a week in which some 30,000,- 
000 Americans forsook their normal 
way of living for a lesson in govern- 
ment. They stayed away from their 
jobs, or worked part time at them. 
They stayed off the streets, day and 
night. Telephones stopped ringing, 
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or went unanswered, most of the 
time. Department stores were al- 
most empty. College and high 
school classes were dismissed. The 
war in Korea was virtually forgot- 
ten. Seldom, if ever, in the nation’s 
history, had so many Americans 
paid such close attention to a sin- 
gle spectacle. 

The spectacle, as everyone will 





WHY NOT TELEVISE CONGRESS? 


recall, was the Kefauver commit- 
tee’s crime investigation in New 
York—on television. It fascinated 
citizens who, with few exceptions, 
had never watched their public 
officials at work, never seen a bona 
fide gangster, never heard a witness 
sworn in. Those who did not know, 
or had forgotten, that politicians 
could be bribed by racketeers were 
shocked and angered. In typical 
American fashion many had turned 
on their sets with a vague idea of 
rooting for the underdog, Frank 
Costello, alleged overlord of U. S. 
crime. Instead they cheered the 
legal three-baggers of committee 


counsel Rudolph Halley, brilliantly 
separating the facts from the wit- 
nesses, the indignant outcries of 
New Hampshire’s Senator Charles 


Tobey, 70, whose occasional old- 

fashioned homilies made televiewers 

uneasily aware of moral standards 

they had forgotten or ignored in the 

conduct of their elected officials. 
When it was over and the nation 

went back to work (the Senate 

committee hearings had been al- 

most its sole topic of conversation 

for a week) , another tele- 

vision milestone had been 

passed. It was certain that 

more and more of the 

affairs of their govern- 

ment would be seen and 

heard by the voters. In 

the first flush of satisfac- 

tion over the impact of 

the hearings, whose 

drama and disclosures 

had been a complete sur- 

prise to most viewers, an 

old cry was raised: “Let’s 

put Congress on TV.”* 


*It was raised by Paceawr in the 
July, 1947 issue, with an article 
titled Let’s Put Congress on the Air. 


Tobey was for it. “Why not let the 
people see?” he asked. So were 
thousands of Americans who had 
just undergone a political catharsis 
in their living rooms and bars. 

They had had a taste of what 
television could do for them during 
last year’s dramatic debate in the 
United Nations over Communist 
aggression in Korea. They saw the 
face of the enemy and guessed his 
intentions in the snarling defiance 
of Malik, the Soviet puppet, and in 
the slippery Vishinsky diplomacy. 
Britain’s Sir Gladwyn Jebb became 
the hero of millions of U. S. tele- 
vision screens by his brilliant cham- 
pioning of the cause of Western 
Democracy and the measured way 
in which he ripped the Russian 
fabric of distortion and untruth. 
When these telecasts of the pro- 
ceedings in the Security Council 
and the General Assembly were 
over, millions of Americans had 
had an indoctrination in the U.N. 
which acres of newsprint had so far 
failed to give them. 

The Kefauver hearings reduced 
this screen of reference to domestic 
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size. 
television sets in the country, and 


Now there were 12,000,000 


each month, unless conditions 
changed, there would be some 750,- 
000 more. It was a big country—a 
continent, in fact—and its people 
wanted to know what people have 
fought to know from the dawn of 
history: What’s the score? Politi- 
cally, Americans used to know it in 
the day of the town meeting, but 
that day was gone except in certain 
small communities. Now their 
elected representatives met miles 
away in city halls, state capitols, in 
Washington, and the relationship of 
an American with his government 
had become impersonal. Suddenly, 
dramatically, television had shown 
him a way back to the intimacy of 
the town meeting. 

The desire to extend this rela- 
tionship to the U. S. Congress has 
been manifest for some time. Bills 
have been introduced to put the 
sessions of Congress on the air and 
on TV, but none has ever gotten 
out of committee. There is one 
now before the House of Represen- 
tatives Rules Committee, introduced 
by Congressman Jacob 
Javits of New York. “Let’s 
make the fishbowl in 
which we properly oper- 
ate as big as the whole 
country,” Javits says. His 
bill would put the House 
on record as favoring the 
transmission of its de- 
bates by telecast and ra- 
dio. Actually, the Speak- 
er of the House has that 
power now, but Sam Ray- 
burn of Texas does not in- 
tend to introduce TV to 
the House. “I am utterly 


opposed to it,” he says. 
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So is a majority of the Congress 
—at present. There are many rea- 
sons for this, and they are worth 
examining. They begin with the 
makeup of Congress itself. One 
Congressman, Pennsylvania’s James 
G. Fulton, who is for telecasting, 
explains it this way: “There are 
three kinds of Congressional dis- 
tricts: the very controlled district, 
the independent district, and the 
sleeper district. The Congressman 
from a-sleeper district gets only one 
or two letters a week from his con- 
stituents and takes little or no part 
in the debate in Congress. That 
kind of Congressman is against tele- 
vision; he wants his district to re- 
main a sleeper district. 

“The very controlled Congress- 
man is against telecasting because 
it will make people in his district 
think independently. Congressmen 
from the independent districts, 


however, would welcome it. As it 
is now, the Congressmen who do 
the work and carry the load get too 
little credit.” 

This argument puts each Con- 
gressman on his own political spot. 
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Few of them are as frank 
about it as the late Sena- 
tor Bilbo, of Mississippi, 
demagogue and hothead, 
who, when asked by 
PaGEANT in 1947 to state 
his views about putting 
Congress on the air, de- 
claimed: “If people back 
home heard everything 
we said in the Senate, I 
wouldn’t get re-elected— 
and neither would some 
of my highfalutin’ col- 
leagues.” 

Other Senators and 
Representatives look 
upon the Senate and House as 
workshops in which the members 
talk to each other and not, as they 
might do under the impetus of 
television, to the voters. Senator 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio, who is op- 
posed to broadcasting or telecasting 
Congressional sessions, maintains: 
“The purpose of these sessions is to 
work out satisfactory legislation. It 
is strictly business, or should be, 
and I think that the knowledge that 
there is a national audience will 
both prolong and interfere with the 
best results being obtained in doing 
that business.” 

U. S. Senators are inclined to feel 
that the impartial eye of the tele- 
vision camera will invade the dig- 
nity of their office. Unlike the 
House, where debate is limited by 
the number of Representatives who 
have to be given a chance to speak, 
the Senate enjoys the privilege of 
unlimited debate, which it does not 
want to modify to the demands of 
a taxpaying audience. Furthermore, 
Senators like Styles Bridges of New 
Hampshire, who favors telecasting 
Congressional proceedings in gen- 





eral, feel that there would be no 
public interest in the everyday 
workings of Congress. 

Congressmen have been im- 
pressed and frightened by the re- 
action to the Kefauver hearings. 
The hearings, of course, were not 
a session of Congress, but an inter- 
rogation of witnesses by a special 
Senate committee. Congress agrees 
that they stimulated and enlight- 
ened the electorate, and it knows 
now that it will have to reckon 
with TV. But it has doubts about 
this new medium of communica- 
tion. Senator Harry Cain of Wash- 
ington, for example, thinks that 
some of the Kefauver witnesses may 
have been intimidated by “all those 
lights and apparatus.” Illinois’ Sen- 
ator Paul Douglas speaks about the 
“technical difficulties and distrac- 
tions” of telecasting public affairs. 
Estes Kefauver himself, who cam- 
paigns in a coonskin cap, believes 
that for the present “telecasting and 
radio broadcasting of sessions of 
Congress should be approached 
cautiously and permitted only in 
connection with special events.” 
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Another member of the committee, 
Wisconsin’s Alexander Wiley, who 
has introduced a resolution in the 
Senate to consider the problems of 
televising Congress, also has reser- 
vations about it. He asks: 

“Which parts of the debate 
should be televised? On which is- 
sues? Who would be assigned the 
time to speak during the television 
period? For how long? Can any 
one man, or even two men, be en- 
trusted with the power to deter- 
mine who would be seen and heard 
by possibly 10 or 20 or 30 or 40 
million televiewers?” 

These doubts are not shared by 
Margaret Chase Smith of Maine, 
and other Senators who agree with 
her that “the American people 
should have an opportunity to see 
the legislative body and its mem- 
bers in action because that group 
controls their daily lives.” The 
overall result of televising Congres- 
sional sessions, Senator Smith be- 
lieves, would be to make them 
shorter and more businesslike—es- 
pecially by reducing filibustering 
(“I don’t mean just the formal, 
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official and admitted fili- 

busters, but also the sly 

and unofficial ones”). 

Members would also have 

to be there or be marked 

absent by their watchful 

constituents back home. 

Speeches would be 

shorter and they would be 

listened to, she thinks, 

and Congress would be in 

session fewer months of 

the year. As for com- 

plaints that TV would 

put Congressmen con- 

stantly in the spotlight, 

Senator Smith answers: 

“IT say that is good, not bad, because 

we should expect that when we are 
elected.” 

Most of these results have already 
been achieved in another country 
by a far less powerful medium than 
television. Sixteen years ago, New 
Zealand began broadcasting the 
sessions of its Parliament over a 
60,000-watt Government - owned 
station in Wellington. New Zea- 
landers listened, learned, and sub- 
sequently changed the attitude and 
the membership of their national 
legislature. Members of Parliament 
stopped reading their speeches be- 
cause they found that listeners were 
not paid to be bored. The art of 
extemporaneous debate flourished. 
Members talked less and got more 
work done. Windbags found the go- 
ing tougher at the polls. Over the 
years the membership of the Parlia- 
ment has undergone a definite 
improvement in quality and states- 
manship. 

Wherever it has been tried, 
broadcasting legislative procedures 
has been a success—from the voter’s 
standpoint. Saskatchewan, Canada, 
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introduced it a few years ago on a 
limited scale and found the public 
reaction “enthusiastic beyond our 
fondest hopes.” Connecticut has 
successfully aired reports by its leg- 
islators on debates and hearings. 
Oklahoma has recently put its legis- 
lative sessions on the air. 

As for television, the Kefauver 
hearings were merely the entering 
wedge. They have raised legitimate 
doubts about the procedures and 
techniques required to handle such 
a delicate matter as televising ses- 
sions of Congress and ional 


hearings in which the rights of wit- 
nesses are involved. Without such 
handling, Senator Wiley warns, 
“televised hearings will degenerate 
into three-ring circuses, fourth-rate 
stage productions, or unjust inquisi- 
tions under Kleig lights.” 


The reference to blinding “tele- 
vision lights,’ made repeatedly 
during and after the Kefauver hear- 
ings, is misapplied. Those lights 
were there for the newsreel Cameras ; 
television does not need them. 

Undoubtedly the U. S. will go 
slow on televising public affairs. 
Legislators are entitled to a certain 
amount of breathing space around 
them. But television is an answer 
to one facet of the world’s problem 
of increasing population—and to 
a historical force that has long been 
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at work in the world. Students of 
American history may remember 
that the United States Senate met 
behind closed doors until public 
opinion forced it to admit the elec- 
torate. This was another extension 
of the right of people to participate 
in, watch and hear the deliberations 
of their lawmakers. 

The prospect of televising ses- 
sions of the Congress has many ex- 
citing corollaries. One of them may 
give some Congressmen the willies. 
It is the thought of Aunt Sarah in 
Billings, Montana, writing to her 
sister in Atlanta, Georgia, as fol- 
lows: “Dear Maude, The Good 
Lord knows that you are my only 
sister and that I love you dearly, 
but I have seen your Seriator Bran- 
glebrink on the television this morn- 
ing and how you could vote for 
such a blockhead is beyond me. 
Now .. .” At this point Congres- 
sional districts begin crossing state 
lines and Congressmen realize that 
they have to reckon not only with 
their voting constituents but with a 
national gallery. It is enough to 
give any Congressman pause. 

To future generations of Ameri- 
cans, accustomed to keeping a 
weather eye on Congress in their 
own living rooms, the current de- 
bate about putting Congress on TV 
will seem strange indeed. ae 





@ I RECENTLY SHARED A commuter's seat on the train coming in from 
Stamford, Connecticut, to New York City with a sharp, talkative gentle- 
man who said he was a butler on an estate with which I am familiar. 


“Then,” I said, 


“you work for Mr. Weatherly.” 
The brisk littke man drew himself up haughtily. 


“Indeed not,” he 


declared. “Mr. Weatherly is working for me. He gets up at seven every 
morning and goes down to that dirty, stinking city to make enough 


money to keep his place and me going.” 


—Morton F. French 





The World's 
Snootiest Club 


BY ROBERT BECKER PHILLIPS 


Just being elected President isn’t enough to get you into Cosmos 


® Oxrorp UNI- 
VERSITY is said to 
have boasted a 
men’s club with 
only one member, 
who was con- 
strained to black- 
ball all other can- 
didates on the 
grounds that none 
quite measured up 
to snuff. In the 
U.S. the counter- 
part of this lodge 
is the Cosmos Club 
of Washington. 
The organization’s 
standards are so 
lofty and so quix- 
otic that compared 
to gaining accept- 
ance into Cosmos, joining any other 
club is like obtaining membership 
in Union Station. 

Cosmos, founded in 1878 for 
“men distinguished in science, liter- 
ature, art and government,” applies 
its own yardstick to distinction. Ac- 
cordingly, when friends proposed 
the name of “Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States,” the 
Committee on Admissions returned 
the application with the notation, 
“Would you kindly indicate what 
qualifications this gentleman has 
for becoming a member of the 
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Cosmos Club?” 
Wilson’s sponsors 
hastily assembled 
some of his publi- 
cations «as scholar 
and historian. On 
the strength of 
these, he made the 
grade. 

In contrast Cos- 
mos may welcome 
with open arms 
the low man on the 
totem pole at the 
Weather Bureau, 
if he happens to 
have published 
some really orig- 
inal ideas about 
the weather. Rob- 
ert Lord O’Brien, 

the Boston publisher who is now 
enjoying retirement in the Nation’s 
Capital, once gave a simple formula 
for breaking into Cosmos. “Just 
write and publish all there is to know 
about the proboscis of the common 
house fly,” he said. “You'll be sure- 
fire material.” 

Noted for an independence shad- 
ing the eccentric, Cosmos has been 
known to extend its definition of 
“literature” to cover radio com- 
mentator Fulton Lewis, Jr. and col- 
umnists Drew Pearson and Walter 
Lippmann. Its more conventional 








selections have included the sculptor 
St. Gaudens, Alexander Graham 
Bell, Sinclair Lewis, Felix Frankfur- 
ter and William Jennings Bryan. 
Cosmos today boasts that its mem- 
bers can answer any question with- 
in the realm of human knowledge, 
including skull-busters about petrol- 
ogy, crystallography and nuclear 
physics. A member who frequented 
the club rooms during World War 
II recalls seeing at various times 
Robert Oppenheimer, James Co- 
nant, Vannevar Bush, Albert Ein- 
stein, Enrico Fermi, Harold Urey 
and “platoons of lesser atom- 
smashers.” It is possible that a direct 
bomb hit on the club roof at the 
right moment could have postponed 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima indefi- 
nitely. 

Unlike most “exclusive” U.S. 
clubs, Cosmos makes free use of the 


untrammeled right of selectivity. 
Other clubs are obliged to accept 
the rich sons of the rich, or the blue- 


blooded sons of blue-bloods. Since 
many inherit neither the brains nor 
character of their forebears, clubs 
founded on social or dollar snobbery 
often are stuck with a collection of 
members about as useful as a rook- 
ery of dodo birds. Basing its choices 
on pure achievement, rather than 
wealth or worldly position, Cosmos 
has been known to snoot the presi- 
dent of a multimillion-dollar bank, 
a Cabinet member, and even a uni- 
versity president who got the job be- 
cause of his fund-raising talents. 
Out of three U.S. Presidents on its 
rolls, two were admitted before they 
became suspect through residence in 
the White House. William Howard 
Taft was elected as an outstanding 
law scholar, and Herbert Hoover be- 
cause he collaborated on a classic 


translation of Agricola’s “De Re 
Metallica.” 

Laymen who have served on Cos- 
mos’ Committee on Admissions 
testify the job has some of the ele- 
ments of a nightmare. 

“You have before you the name 
of a candidate whose sponsors are 
good men. His papers are in order. 
His prestige is based on a pile of 
publications explaining the quan- 
tum theory in relation to the snap- 
ping turtle, or something just as 
homey,” says one former official. 
“You turn to the chap next to you 
and say, “What do we do with this 
guy? Throw him out” 

“* No,’ says your colleague, ‘I have 
an idea he knows what he is writing 
about.” Presto. Cosmos gets a new 
member.” 

One of Cosmos’ more disconcert- 
ing habits is its penchant for eval- 
uating a member according to its 
own lights, rather than in terms of 
his public renown. For example, 
James Conant, president of Har- 
vard; Arthur Compton, president 
of Washington University in St. 
Louis, and Karl Compton, former 
head of M.I.T., may reasonably 
have supposed they hit the jackpot 
in life as college presidents. Cosmos 
lists Conant as a “chemist,” the 
Compton brothers as “physicists.” 
Jay N. Darling, nationally famous 
as the cartoonist “Ding,” probably 
has struggled along in the belief he 
is a professional draftsman. Cosmos 
curtly classifies him as “biologist,” 
because of his zeal in wild life con- 
servation. Harry Semmes, a club 
member who won the Distinguished 
Service Cross in World War I and 
was the first man to repeat the feat 
in World War II, was not elected 
to Cosmos for heroism, but in ac- 
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knowledgment of his finesse in the 
esoteric points of patent law. 

Since 1886, when the club bought 
the former home of Dolly Madison, 
widow of the fourth U. S. President, 
Cosmos has owned its quarters on 
Lafayette Square, only half a block 
from the White House. The club 
history has always been tied di- 
rectly or indirectly with official 
Washington. When the quarters 
were expanded, they took in the res- 
idence of Benjamin Ogle Tayloe, a 
house occupied by Mark Hanna 
during the McKinley regime and 
dubbed “The Little White House.” 
The assembly rooms and lecture 
hall, located in “Mark Hanna’s 
Barn,” have been the scene ‘of lec- 
tures so erudite they sent listeners 
away with a bad case of mumbles. 
Hanna’s barn also provided a mys- 
tery which none of Cosmos’ milli- 
metric minds could solve. When the 
lights were turned on, shadows 
flickering on the ceiling resembled 
galloping horseshoes. Someone sug- 
gested “it’s nothing but the ghosts 
of Hanna’s horses, trying to escape 
those damned lectures.” No better 
explanation was over offered, until 
the installation of fluorescent lights 
laid the ghosts to rest. 

Another historic Cosmos feature 
is “Whiskers Row,” located on the 
sweltering (or freezing) top floor of 
the building. Only “the very old 
and the very wise” are supposed to 
be quartered there, and the budding 
geniuses of 60 who get a reservation 
are delighted. 

Cosmos has made so many 
contributions to the national wel- 
fare that even the arctic heart of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau was 
thawed to the point of removing 
luxury taxes from its club dues, 
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meals and bar bills. In 1940, the 
Government paid Cosmos a cool 
$1,000,000 for its clubhouse, and 
for the next 10 years allowed it to 
stay in the buildings on a nominal 
lease. 

One of the ancient canards 
about Washington’s clubs for men 
runs, “The members of the Cosmos 
Club have brains but no money. 
The members of the Metropolitan 
Club have money but no brains. 
The members of the University 
Club have neither.” Since 1940, 
Cosmos has put a reverse twist on 
this witticism by becoming the rich- 
est club in town, with the lowest 
dues. Personally scornful of money, 
its “impractical” members have 
shown a talent for canny real estate 
deals. After its old home was sold, 
the club invested $260,000 in a site 
near the Metropolitan Club on H 
Street Northwest. For several years, 
the members kicked around plans 
for a new clubhouse. While they 
wrangled, Washington real estate 
prices boomed. The argument was 
settled when someone offered $560.- 
000 for the site. Cosmos promptly 
pocketed a profit of $210,000 (after 
taxes) and started a hunt for an- 
other location. After snooting a 
mansion Andrew Mellon called 
home when he was Secretary of 
Treasury, the club seized the chance 
to buy the old Townsend house, in 
Embassy Row on Massachusetts 
Avenue. 

Also known as the Sumner Welles 
home, after Welles wed Mathilde 
Townsend, the mansion is an enor- 
mous stone pile with large gardens, 
Caen marble staircases, marble fres- 
coes over the bathroom mirrors and 
English walnut and oak panelling 
in the library and drawing rooms. 
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Builders estimate it would cost 
about $2,000,000 to duplicate to- 
day. Cosmos paid $365,000 for the 
property, will spend a quarter of a 
million to add a wing, another 
$200,000 to restore the buildings. 
The club lounge will be a cozy room 
65 by 34 feet, formerly Welles’ mir- 
rored ballroom. There will also be 
a billiard room, tap room, members’ 
dining room and the inevitable area 
set aside to allow the ladies, who 
can never become members, to swill 
their cocktails and enjoy meals. 
Above all, Cosmos will be able to 
hang onto some of its cherished odd- 
ities. The Townsend stables and 
carriage house will be remodeled to 
supplant Hanna’s Barn as an assem- 
bly hall. On the top floor of the 
house are one-time servants’ quar- 
ters, appropriately hot and cramped 
for “Whiskers Row.” 

When it is set up in splendor ri- 
valed by few U. S. clubs, Cosmos 
will have approximately $400,000 
left over from its real estate profits. 
However lavish their new club- 
rooms, most Cosmos members are 
apt to be amused rather than im- 
pressed. They have had a hand in 
projects of greater grandeur. The 
National Geographic Society was 
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formed after a meeting in Cosmos 
Club Rooms. So were the Office of 
Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment and the Conference of Gov- 
ernors. If the atom bomb was not 
exactly something cooked up by the 
boys in the back room, Cosmos is 
the only club where atomic fission 
could be described as thé members’ 
dish of tea. Like most men who 
have had a hand in important work, 
Cosmopolites are quick to punch 
a hole in pretensions. 

A typical story is told by Albert 
Atwood, the veteran editor and 
author who served a term as presi- 
dent of Cosmos. Later he was 
elected to head the Rotary Club of 
Washington. Walking down the 
street one day, he met Herbert Put- 
nam, a Cosmos notable who served 
as Librarian of Congress for 40 
years. 

“By the way, Atwood,” Putnam 
said, “I hear you're president of 
some club or other around town.” 

“That's right,” Atwood said. 
“The Rotary Club. First Cosmos, 
then Rotary. Don’t you think that 
shows great breadth of mind?” 

Putnam glared at him for a mo- 
ment. “Breadth,” he snapped, “but 
no mind.” ae 





@ iN MY NEIGHBORHOOD is a friendly Irish cook named Margaret. 


Fre- 


quently, when she thinks I am ill or lonesome, she brings me a delicious, 


appetizing snack of something-or-other. Her most recent contribution 
was a plate of hash. And when I say hash in this case, I use the word 
irreverently. It was a culinary gem and the next time I saw Margaret, 
I asked her how she raised hash from a lackluster dish to one of sheer 
brilliance. “How do you do it?” I persisted. “I have never tasted hash 
like that.” 

Margaret smiled with appropriate modesty and then gave me her 
diagnosis: “Beef ain't nuthin. Seasoning’s nuthin. Onions ain't nuthin. 
But when I throw myself into hash, that's whet makes it what it is!” 

—Edna Lee Brinkley 








Americas Fighting 


™ JET PROPULSION marks a new era of flight. Too late for World 
War Il, the jet engine has since become the backbone of world- 
wide military aviation. Jet planes hold all records for speed, 
altitude and rate of climb. The jet engine has radically changed 
aircraft design and driven past the speed of sound. It has trebled 

_ the hitting force of air power. It has complicated the science of 
land and sea power. Nor have its ultimate limits been approached. 
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Presented here are current service models of American jets. If 
war comes tomorrow, these will bear the shock of attack. 

The Lockheed F-94 (above) is a standard Air Force in 
for continental defense. In quantity production, the F-94 has an 
afterburner for fast overtake of any enemy its radar identifies. It 
goes fast and far and kills without visual sighting. 

For other jets, turn the page. 





Chance Vought F7U Cutlass: Navy fighter 
with unconventional control. Vertical fins 
and rudders located near center of each 
radically swept wing. Powered by twin- 
jet engines, the tailless Cutlass has high 
maneuverability and speed over 600 mph. 
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North American F-86D Sabre: Radar 
equipped all-weather interceptor version 
of the F-86 high altitude fighter which 
holds the world’s speed record (over 700 
mph) and has scored heavily against the 
Russian-built MIG-15 in Korea 
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McDonnell F2H Banshee: A Navy twin- 

@) jet shipboard fighter which climbs 9,000 

feet a minute and has exceptional single- 

engine performance. Tip tanks are not 

dropped. Wings fold and landing gear 
kneels to save storage space. 
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Northrop F-89 Scorpion: A heavily armed 
long range all-weather interceptor crewed 
by a pilot and radar spotter. In the 600 
mile-an-hour speed bracket, the F-89 
makes its kill without visual sight of the 
enemy. It succeeds the Northrop F-61. 


| Shad 
Martin B-57 Canberra: A twin-jet light 5 
bomber of British design acquired by 
Martin for U. S. manufacture and remi- 
niscent of the war-time Mosquito. Maneu- 
verable and fast, the Canberra flew the 
Atlantic in under five hours. 


aa 


Bocing B-47 Stratojet: Driven by six jet 
engines, packing 10 tons of bombs, capa- 
ble of mid-air refueling, speed of 600 
mph, the B47 is in quantity production 
by Douglas, Lockheed and Boeing. A 
three-man crew pushes the buttons. 
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Grumman FYF Panther: Standard Navy 
fighter and first jet to be flown into 
combat from an aircraft carrier. Wings 
fold for storage below deck. Improved 
arresting gear and crash barriers make 
jet landings routine on aircraft carriers. 


Republic F-84F Thunderjet: Swept-wing 
fighter-bomber of the Air Force with a 
wallop greater than the broadside of a 
destroyer. Speed exceeds 650 mph. An 
earlier version, the F-84E, is being sup- 
plied to most NATO nations. 
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Lockheed F-80 Shooting Star: First stand- 
ard jet fighter in U.S. Air Force and first 
in combat. Decisive factor in opening 


months of Korean war. Now out of pro- 
duction after 1,700 delivered, but still a 
rugged customer in ground attack. 
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Don’t Scoff 
At Grandma’s Medicine 


BY LAWRENCE GALTON 
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Medical science is proving every day that many 
of those old wives’ tales were true after all 


® WHEN THE FOUR-YEAR-OLD son 
of a friend of mine developed a 
cough that hung on and nothing 
the doctor prescribed seemed to 
help, the Maryland maid in the 
family had a suggestion. “Let’s 
melt some mutton tallow and rub 
it on his chest,” she said. “It will 
do the trick.” 

The doctor, hearing the sugges- 
tion, didn’t scoff. “Try it,” he said. 

And it worked. The coughing 
stopped. Quite possibly, it was due 
to stop—with or without any medi- 
cation. But who knows? 

Don’t be surprised if some of 
grandma’s old remedies—and many 
borrowed from even _ ancient 
Greek, Chinese, Indian and other 
folklore—turn out to be sensible. 

In its advance, medical science 
has, of course, disproved many 
popular remedies, treatments and 
beliefs. But enough others have 
turned out to have been grounded 
not in superstition at all, but in 
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such amazingly acute observation 
and sense that right now a sizeable 
group of medical researchers is con- 
centrating on investigation of medi- 
cines and _ practices previously 
categorized as just old wives’ tales. 

A particularly striking incident 
occurred recently when a national 
newsweekly made a _ patronizing 
comment on two old Japanese su- 
perstitions, or so it called them. 
“A drop of human milk every day 
straight from a nursing mother’s 
breast is the only specific for sore 
eyes. .. . A squirt of urine is the 
cheapest and best remedy for an 
open wound.” 

It didn’t take long before a New 
York scientist straightened out the 
newsweckly. “The Japanese,” he 
wrote, “may really be superstitious, 
but let’s give them credit.” It has 
been long-standing practice in the 
veterinary profession, he pointed 
out, to use injections of foreign 
protein—usually in the form of 








sterile milk—in treating corneal 
ulcers and other eye conditions, and 
the medical profession has used the 
same methods. 

“Regarding a squirt of urine,” 
he added, “may I say that one of 
the natural components of urine is 
urea, and I would be delighted to 
have you send me a dollar for every 
therapeutic ointment containing 
urea. . . . It is also interesting to 
note that normal urine is sterile, 
and therefore would make fine 
treatment for open wounds.” 

If you have Italian friends, 
you’ve probably heard garlic pre- 
scribed as infallible for nervous- 
ness, dyspepsia and much more. 
In fact, for centuries Italians have 
claimed all sorts of properties for 
garlic, from warding off witches 
to curing colds and arthritis. A 
recent issue of the medical journal 
“Review of Gastroenterology” car- 
ried a report of X-ray studies which 
show that garlic soothes the innards 
and that a garlic concentrate actu- 
ally does help alleviate mind-made 
or nervous digestive troubles. 

Back in your school days, you 
may have been taught to look con- 
descendingly upon the widely-held 
view of the ancients of 2,000 years 
ago that the “humors” of blood, 
phlegm, yellow bile and black bile 
flow through the body and deter- 
mine health and mood. Yet, as 
Thomas H. Maren, a Johns Hop- 
kins instructor in Pharmacology 
and Experimental Therapeutics, 
recently indicated, the ancients 
were not far off if you substitute 
“hormones” for “humors.” 

For in the last two years or so, 
the hormones ACTH and Cortisone 
have been found to arrest rheuma- 
toid arthritis and rheumatic fever 


and to offer miraculous promise in 
ailments ranging from asthma to 
mental disease. And, significantly 
enough, the starting material in 
commercial manufacture of steroid 
hormones, including Cortisone, “is 
bile from cattle. 

Long before modern nutritional 
studies, people somehow managed 
to hit upon some primitive but ef- 
fective health-preserving diets. Un- 
doubtedly, the ancient Biblical 
menu of locusts and honey won’t 
whet your appetite, but the dis- 
covery that locusts are a remark- 
able source of Vitamin A was re- 
cently announced by two British 
scientists. A brew concocted by 
boiling hog toenails in water used 
to be a popular cure-all on South- 
ern plantations. Without validity? 
Not at all, since now we know that 
toenails are rich in Vitamin B, a 
pellagra specific. 

For years, thousands of women 
with so-called “female troubles” 
have been dosing themselves month- 
ly with a popular remedy. Only 
recently, two scientists reported in 
the “Journal of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association” that they 
had checked into the concoction 
and found in it three plant extracts 
—asclepias, helonias and aletris— 
all containing some estrogenic (fe- 
male hormone) material. The rem- 
edy also contains licorice to flavor 
it. And the licorice, the investiga- 
tion showed, contains significant 
amounts of hormone material. 

No wonder the ladies found the 
preparation useful. And, say the 
scientists, it may indeed be useful 
to the pharmaceutical industry in 
general as a lead. For the plants 
extracted for the remedy—and 
other plant sources as well—might 
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furnish cheaper sources of hormone 
material than present ones. And, 
as to the licorice, the scientists re- 
ported that they had already 
worked out a method for isolation 
of hormone material from it. 

It’s a matter of medical record 
that the first specific drug we ever 
had for any disease was quinine 
for malaria, which the Spanish set- 
tlers of 300 years ago took over 
from Peruvian natives. But even 
three centuries ago in Peru it was 
used for much more than malaria. 
There was great faith in it as a 
treatment for muscle cramps, as a 
general tonic, as an effective way 
to break up colds, to treat the eye 
inflammation known as iritis, and 
to cure many other ailments. 

Not long ago, in the “American 
Heart Journal,” two doctors re- 
ported that quinine had been found 
to stimulate the heart to carry away 
wastes—and thus it does relieve 
muscle cramps. In another journal, 
“Clinical Medicine,” another doc- 
tor reported success in treating iritis 
with quinine and aspirin although, 
as he frankly admitted, he had no 
idea how the treatment worked. 

Actually, we’re indebted to the 
primitives for many long-estab- 
lished drugs—and for an increas- 
ing number whose value we're 
only learning now. 

The American Indians, for ex- 
ample, gave us ipecac from the 
dried roots and root stocks of cer- 
tain plants. And ipecac is used to- 
day in moderate doses as an emetic 
to produce vomiting when neces- 
sary, and is employed too, in small 
doses, in laryngitis, bronchitis, 
chronic diarrhea and as a sedative 
in hemorrhages. The Indians also 
gave us, from the bark of a shrub, 
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the well-known cascara, a laxative 
and cathartic still in use for treat- 
ing chronic constipation. 

In the Ozark hills, the shrub 
sumac has long been a favorite 
remedy for influenza among the 
white natives who took ii over for 
that purpose from the Indians. 
Only recently, medical researchers 
found that sumac does show some 
promise against the viris that 
causes flu. 

Ephedrine, which is widely used 
in shock, hemorrhage, low blood 
pressure and asthma, is the same as 
the Chinese drug, ma huang, and 
is credited to Chinese herb doctors. 

Within the last decade or so, 
we've discovered in the soil such 
revolutionary wonder drugs as 
penicillin, aureomycin, chloromy- 
cetin, terramycin and others. Cen- 
turies ago, not without reason as 
‘we see now, primitive peoples were 
slapping mud packs on wounds. 

And, most recently of all, there’s 
khellin. Obtained from a_ plant 
which grows wild in Eastern Medi- 
terranean countries, this medica- 
ment has been used by the Egyptians 
as a panacea for centuries. 

Recently, American scientists 
have found it helpful in angina 
pectoris, the painful disease which 
is actually the “cry” of the heart 
for more oxygen. Khellin relaxes 
the heart muscles, increases the 
diameter of the blood vessels, and 
thus permits a greater supply of 
oxygen. It has been found effec- 
tive not merely in relieving angina 
attacks but in preventing them. 

Modern medical science is ex- 
tremely cautious. Frequently 
startling discoveries are made. 
Without understanding why, an 
investigator may find that a chemi- 





DON’T SCOFF AT GRANDMA’S MEDICINE 


cal or technique may work for some 
condition. But the therapy has to 
be unmistakably proved before it is 
generally accepted. 

No such precautions guided 
primitive medicine. The tenacity of 
mistaken beliefs is, therefore, in- 
credible. 

We wouldn’t, of course, put any 
faith today in placing a skunk in 
the sick room of a patient ill with 
yellow fever to prevent the disease 
from spreading. Nor are there 
many hay fever sufferers now who 
would depend upon breathing the 
smoke of a burning goose feather 
as an early cure for their troubles. 

But not so long ago, when the 
Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia sponsored a series of 
weekly radio broadcasts, numerous 
letters came in indicating the prev- 
alence of great misconceptions. 


Among them: 

That boils are due to impure 
blood. Actually, they’re caused by 
pus-forming germs—usually in 
people run down from fatigue, 
improper eating and disease. Dia- 
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betics are prone to have boils. 

That a bag containing asafedita 
worn around the neck of a child 
keeps him free of infectious disease. 

That night air is unhealthful. It 
isn’t at all, of course. In fact, in 
many industrial cities where there’s 
much smoke and dust during the 
day, night air may be even more 
healthful than day air. 

That red meats and alcohol are 
harmful to people with high blood 
pressure. They’re not, in modera- 
tion. Actually, red meat helps pre- 
vent anemia which sometimes oc- 
curs with high blood pressure. And 
as to alcohol, many doctors now 
allow high blood pressure patients 
one or two drinks a day because it 
helps dilate blood vessels and im- 
prove circulation in the legs and feet. 

Yet some scientists estimate that 
among the great mass of old wives’ 
tales and home-remedy supersti- 
tions roughly one-third have a valid 
basis in fact. 

Meanwhile, whenever there is the 
slightest doubt, let your doctor be 
your guide. ae 
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FAITH IN THE GAME 








FIT TO BE TIED 


Props: A well-upholstered couple— 
with shoes that lace. 

M.C.—“Now please sit down side by 
side, and each of you unlace your 
outside shoe. Then each of you lace 
up the other’s outside shoe—without 
moving either foot! You have 40 
seconds, but you both must finish 
in order to win—On your mark. . . 
get set... go!” 











DOLLAR IN THE PD ARK 


Props: Blindfold; four quarters; a 
gal, and a ticklish guy- 

M.C.—“I'm going to blindfold the 
lady, while I hide four quarters on 
her partner. This will prove the 
futility of hiding anything from a 
woman. (M.C. places two quarters 
in pockets, one in trouser cuff, one— 
wrapped in —in mouth.) She 
has 45 seconds to find them!” 
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CARDS ON THE DECK 


Props: Half a deck of cards; one in- 
flated balloon; one fast male. 

M.C.—“You’ve heard of laying the 
cards on the table. We don’t do that 
here. We throw them on the floor— 
like this. Now, sir, pick them up. 
There is just one little rule: you 
must pick them up with one hand 
while you bounce this balloon with 
the other. You have 50 seconds!” 

















BUT MOTHER, | AM KEEPING MY SKATES OFF THE CARPET 
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GRAVITY 


® EARTHBOUND AND CLAYFOOTED, 
man spends many precious hours 
dreaming of himself as a gay crea- 
ture gifted with flight. When Mor- 
ris Gordon made these photographs 
he was thinking of other things, but 
the pictures bothered him. They 
kept asking: How would man re- 
act to the most ordinary situations 
if he really could fly? Here is 
photographer Gordon’s coy reply. 
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THEY GOT A NEW WESTERN AT THE PALACE... 
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WILL YOU PLEASE STOP FOOLING WITH THOSE PIPES 


T's 


ALMOST ONE O CLOCK! 

















1 HAVE A TABLE FOR YOU UP FRONT, SIR... 





Have You Ever Wondered 


BY MICHAEL BAKALAR 


. When did the Liberty Bell crack? 

Two erroneous stories have gained wide circulation: one, that the bell 
was cracked while being rung to celebrate the adoption,of the Declaration 
of Independence; and the other, that it was cracked by an experimental 
stroke just before it was to be hoisted to Philadelphia's State House tower, 
in 1753. According to historians, however, the crack came much later, in 
1835. In that year, on July 6, Chief Justice John Marshall had died in 
Philadelphia. Two days later, on the 8th, the bell was being tolled during 
the formal funeral procession when it cracked. It has never been rung since. 


. Why are horses usually mounted from the left side? 

It’s only a tradition now, but long ago there was good reason 
for it. When knighthood flourished, a fellow had to be on the 
qui vive lest an already-mounted enemy cleave him to the briskej 
while ‘he himself was still in the process of clambering aboard 
his steed. So he wanted to have his good right arm free at all 
times, ready for sword play if necessary, and the only way he 

could do this was to mount from the left side. And today, for most horses 
the left side still is the “right” side for mounting because they're trained 
that way traditionally. 


. What does it feel like to be shot? 
Like a hammer blow followed by a stinging or burning sensation. It’s 
not the most pleasant feeling in the world, but it doesn’t hurt very much 


either. (No, I don't speak from experience; my information comes from 
policemen and doctors.) 


. . Why do insects have three pairs of legs? 
According to a University of Michigan zoologist, six legs give 
insects their most efficient balance while walking. Man does all 


right on two legs, of course, and other mammals get along on 
four, but these are large animals and have a much longer time 
= — 


in which to maintain their balance when taking a step. The 

insect, however, doesn’t have so much time. He walks by forming 
first a tripod of two legs on one side and the middle leg on the other side. 
Then, with this firm support under him, he sweeps his other three legs 
forward simultaneously. With few exceptions, the world’s 650,000-odd 
known species of insects all have six legs. 





. . . What’s the most popular movie ever shown? 

“Gone with the Wind.” Fifty-one million persons have seen it, some of 
them two or more times. In all, 61,000,000 tickets to GWTW have been 
sold, and it’s still going strong. 


. .. Why are some animals’ eyes in the front of their heads, while others 
are on the side? 

Where an animal's eyes are placed usually depends upon 

whether Nature has made him a meat-eater or a vegetarian. 

The meat-eaters, like the wolf or tiger, are predatory. They 

pursue their food, and at dinner time they only need to see in 

one direction—straight ahead at their prey. The vegetarian, like 

the giraffe or rabbit, on the other hand, has to look sharp to 

keep from becoming a meat-eater’s dinner. He has to be able to see 

approaching danger as soon as possible for a fast getaway. So, with his 

eyes on either side of his head, the vegetarian can see in two directions at 
the same time. At the first sign of danger, he’s off and away. 


... Are many government workers disloyal? 

Despite the big black headlines and so-far unproved charges by some 
Senators, astonishingly few federal employees are disloyal. Something like 
300, or .0001 per cent of the government's 2,500,000 employees have been 
discharged for disloyalty since 1947, when the lovalty program was started. 
About 3,000 others quit the government service while under investigation 
and might or might not have been found disloyal. Nearly 200 of a total of 


500 persons believed to be disloyal won their jobs back on appeal. 


. . . Why do you swing your arms when you walk? 

Pod From some primitive force of habit, apparently. Psychologists 
say you don't really need to swing your arms for balance; you 
can walk just as easily without swinging them. It’s just a hang- 
over from the long, long ago when man or his ancestors walked 
on all fours and had to use all his limbs for locomotion. 


. . . What’s the record for long-distance underwater swimming? 
John Howard, of the Medina Athletic Club, Chicago, swam 413 feet 
underwater in two minutes and 35 seconds, in 1946. 


. . - Are cucumbers really cool? 

Yes, according to one curious scientist. On a particularly hot day he 
took an unrefrigerated cucumber’s temperature and found that it was 78 
degrees, 20 degrees cooler than the air. 

. . - How many different makes of automobiles have been manufactured 
since their invention? 

Since the first gasoline-powered car first appeared in France in 1868, 
4,000 makes have been marketed. Of these 1,600 have been American. 


. . - What’s the name for “&”, the symbol for “and”? 
Only one person in a hundred knows it—ampersand. 


A 





He’s just one of a family that includes everything from 


Sir THE story of Noah’s Ark 
could be taken literally as presented 
in the Bible, there would have been 
2,000,000 animals aboard, includ- 
ing at least 28,000 mammals. More- 
over, had Noah checked the list of 
mammals from North America, he 
would have had at least 680 pairs, 
for that is the number of kinds in- 
habiting this continent. More than 
half of these would have been gnaw- 


ing-ones, or rodents, or what the 
average citizen would call simply 
“rats.” There are, however, “rats” 
and rats. 

In North America we have at 
least one species of rodent for every 
day in the year. They vary in size 
from the three-foot Beaver to the 
tiny Harvest Mouse which builds 
its nests and raises its bean-sized 
young among the waving wheat or 


Mr. Sanderson is the author of How to Know the American 
Mammals, just published by Little, Brown & Co., and in a less 
expensive Mentor Book edition by The New American Library 





chipmunks to beavers. 


grass stems. Other rodents comprise 
such unlikely beasts as the Porcu- 
pine, the Muskrat, the Groundhog, 
Squirrels, Prairie Dogs, Gophers, 
Chipmunks, Lemmings and Pack 
Rats. Then we have delightfully 
named creatures such as Bog Lem- 
mings, Lemming Mice, Pocket 
Mice, Kangaroo Rats, Rice Rats, 
Jumping Mice, and a thing called 
the Sewellel. And these are all 
true double-barrelled names, too! 
Even more amazing than the di- 


Here’s a look at a few of them 


versity of these little animals is the 
enormity of their actual, individual 
numbers. There are 150,000,000 
human beings in North America 
as compared to 200,000 moose—but 
the rodents can hardly be counted. 
There are 10 billion, and perhaps 
even 10 trillion, of them in the con- 
fines of our Continent! 

All is not bad about rodents. 
They keep down insect pests and 
generally clear away rubbish. Then 
too, the Mantled Ground Squirrel 
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of the West is our most colorful ani- 
mal and nothing could be more en- 
gaging than a Flying Squirrel. All 
of them, moreover, are extremely 
cleanly in their natural habitat. Al- 


most all of them can become quite 
lovable pets. On these pages I'd like 
to introduce you to some of the 
more interesting and important 
members of the family. 








RATS 


SEVERAL RODENTS have been in- 
troduced into North America both 


wittingly and unwittingly. The 
most disastrous additions to our 
fauna were undoubtedly the black 
and brown rats, and those are the 
ones we usually think of when the 
name is mentioned. 

They have colonized the whole 
earth along with European man. 

The black rat (a) carries fleas 
that spread bubonic plague; the 
brown rat (b) lives in sewers and 
contaminates food. They are our 
greatest competitors for life. Rats 
are highly adaptable and have a 
definite social system; they can co- 
operate among themselves and are 
ingenious and prolific. 





HOUSE MOUSE 


Tuts Tiny, competent rodent has 
also followed European man every- 
where, even to the Antarctic, as 
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well as to America. He has been 
grossly maligned. He does destroy 
some of our things and create a 
mess, but on the whole he does good 
by keeping down cockroaches and 
other insect pests. Mice are rather 
pretty, delicate little creatures, and 
can easily be tamed. 





FIELD MOUSE 

THIs Is our most common rodent, 
found almost everywhere to the 
tune of some hundred per acre 
wherever there is grass. They also 
increase in numbers, sometimes un- 
til they swarm, and their numbers 
once reached the staggering figure 
of 12,000 per acre in one area in 
the far West. Each mouse has its 
own network of little roads under 
the grass, but these often either in- 
terconnect or intermesh without 
connecting. 





POCKET-GOPHER 
IF you want to shudder at a 
rodent, try it out on Pocket Gopher. 
The poor things, although honest, 
hardworking, and cleanly creatures 
that live underground, are, it must 


be admitted, the 


most atrocious 





BROTHER RAT 


sights that Nature has to offer by 
way of an animal. Furthermore, 
as all Westerners know, they are 
far too adept at excavating the roots 
of young fruit trees and all other 
farm and garden crops by their sub- 
terranean tunnelings. They cut up 
all this food and cart it off (to huge 
deep store rooms) in _ fur-lined 
pouches on either side of their 
mouths into which a double hand- 
ful of material can be thrust. They 
can run backward as well as for- 
ward, using their tails as sensitive 
feelers, and can bite through a one- 
inch board. 


FLYING SQUIRREL 


UnpousTeEDLy the most enchant- 
ing of all our animals, these tiny 
creatures rush about by night gath- 
ering their nutty food and sailing 
from tree to tree through the forests 
in prodigious leaps. In this they are 
supported by membranes stretching 
between neck, fore limbs, hind legs 
and tail, that are covered with the 
softest pale grey fur. The tails are 
paddle shaped and fluffy and act as 


rudders in the air. 


GROUNDHOG 
THIS AMIABLE oversized, short- 
tailed ground squirrel lives every- 
where among us, even within the 
precincts of some of our greatest 


cities. It does not necessarily ap- 
pear out of its winter sleep on Feb- 
ruary Ist even if the weather is 
exceptionally mild. 


Tuis 1s the greatest of our ro- 
dents and one of the only ones that 
displays some kind of intelligence 
akin to our own. It builds dams, 
making ponds in which its win- 
ter houses are built. It fells timber, 
carries building materials and by 
doing these things for’tens of thou- 
sands of years since the end of the 
last Ice Age, the beaver completely 
altered the surface of northern 
North America, creating the lush 
fertile meadows that are the basis 
of so much Canadian and Ameri- 
can dairy farming land today. 


(d) - 


—=_s ee 
TREE SQUIRRELS 


THERE ARE dozens of kinds of 
real squirrels in our country, but 
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four are very dear to us. The little 
Red Chickaree (a) of the northern 
woods is the boldest and most im- 
pertinent animal in the world, run- 
ning at, rather away from, all en- 
emies. The Gray Squirrel (b) lives 
with us on every farm and in our 
cities. The Fox Squirrel (c) in- 
habits the southern woods and can 
bite as badly as any dog. The 
beautiful Tuft-eared Squirrel (d), 
red, black, white, and silver gray, 
is only found in the mountain pine 
woods in and around Colorado. 


CHIPMUNK 

ALMOST EVERYBODY, except in 
the southeastern states, who has 
ever been in the country has seen 
these pretty little busy animals. 
Most of them are colored greenish 
above, with vivid black and white 
stripes on either side and about 
their eyes, and white below, while 
the head is suffused with red. They 
spend half their lives collecting nuts 
and the other half eating them. 


MUSKRAT 

IF THERE Is anybody who doesn’t 
know this name, he ought to have 
his head or his wife’s examined. 
From this huge water-rat comes the 
basic standby of the entire fur-trade, 
the multifarious pelts we call “mus- 
quash.” The animals are found 
throughout the country wherever 


there is water and lush greenery to 
feed upon. They live in the water 
and use their paddle-tails as sculls 
when swimming. Tens of millions 
are killed every year for their pelts 
but they hold their own in numbers. 


PORCUPINE 
Tuts ts probably our most re- 
markable rodent, a bumbling crea- 
ture of set ways, great determi- 
nation, and extraordinary powers. 
Porcupines live alone and can gnaw 
through almost anything including 
the glass of thick heavy bottles. 
They have a passion for salt and 
will chew through anything to get 
at it, even metal. They do not 
“shoot” their quills but they come 
out very easily and, being barbed, 
once caught in an animal’s skin 
work inward, often piercing the 

heart or other vital organs. 


PRAIRIE-DOG 

Tuese delightful rotund little 
creatures are in no way “dogs” in 
habit, though they somewhat re- 
semble exceptionally fat little Pugs 
when sitting up and begging, which 
they do very often. They are so- 
ciable ground squirrels, inhabiting 
our western prairies where they dig 
their holes together, in cities. &8 





How to Give a Successful Christmas Gift 


Give a gift your friends will 
really enjoy 
Pageant’s rapidly rising circulation 
proves it is tops in lively, timely 
pocket-magazine entertainment. 
Give a gift that’s easy on 
your budget 
Where else could you find a gift 
that costs only $2.50—a gift ee 
right for every name on your list? 
Give a gift that’s easy to give 
No shopping crowds, no wrapping 
and mailing worries when you give 


PAGEANT S CHRISTMAS RATES 
1-year gift subscription 

Each add'l 1-yr. subscription.. $2.00 
Just before Christmas your friends 
will receive a gift announcement card, 
and their Pageant gift subscriptions 
will begin right after the New Year. 


PAGEANT CHRISTMAS GIFT 
ORDER FORM 
Send Pageant for one year to: 


Name 
Address 
City 
Gift card to read 
My Name 
Address 
City State 
| Enter my own subscription for one year 


I enclose $ .. Subscriptions 
To enter additional subscriptions, 
write names and addresses on a sheet 
of paper and attach to this coupon. 


PAGEANT 535 Fitth Ave., NewYork17,N.Y. 
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Real Big Chief 


B 4 STONE [Npran, taking shape in the Black Hills of South Dakota; will 
be the world’s largest statu 1978. Modeled after Sioux Chief Crazy 
Horse, it is being carved by sculptor Korcezak Ziolkowski as a memorial 
to all American Indians. The sculptor has worked three of the 30 vears he 
plete the jol 
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The Marriage That Failed 
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What happens? Why does a marriage, starting off with so much 
promise, slowly fall to pieces? In an effort to throw light on this complex 
problem, PAGEANT presents this true account of one marriage that failed. 
Here are both sides of the story—as it seemed to the woman, and as it 


seemed to the man... . 


Mer pty 


@ | first met the man who was 
to be my husband 16 years ago at 
a Christmas dance at the country 
club in our town. I was a junior 
at Smith, and-home for the holidays. 

That was the way it began. Jim 
Rogers talked about the job he’d 
just landed in the law firm. He 
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was interesting. I was attracted by 
his brilliance, by his idealism, by 
his ambition to get ahead. And he 
was good looking. I saw very little 
of anyone else after that and we 
announced our engagement when 
I came home at Christmas time a 
year later. My family approved 
heartily. In fact, everyone approved 
of Jim. He had been a hero on the 
football field at college, and a 
“hero” in a little different way at 
law school. 

His parents—his father owned a 
small drug store at the east end of 
town——seemed to approve, too. 
They didn’t belong to the same 
social set as my family, but both 
Mr. and Mrs. Rogers came to the 
engagement party. 

When the champagne was 
opened, Mrs. Rogers shook her 
head. “None for me, thank you,” 
she said, and turning to me she 
added quietly, “Jim has never 
touched alcohol, you know.” 


In cottece I had majored in 
chemistry. During my last year I 
did honors work and won a prize 
at graduation. That pleased me, 
but I was 10 times happier when 
a large pharmaceutical house of- 
fered me an excellent position in 
their New Jersey laboratory. Jim 
had come to Commencement with 
my parents, and I told him about it 
proudly. 

I was amazed that he didn’t seem 
happy about it at all. “That would 
mean that you'd live in New Jersey 
instead of coming home, wouldn’t 
it? We'd be hundreds of miles 
apart.” 

“But I’ve studied for four years 
for just such an opportunity!” I ex- 
claimed. “I can’t give it up.” 
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He asked me sarcastically whether 
I wanted to be a career woman or 
a wife. I told him I wanted to ac- 
complish a little something on my 
own. “You have your career,” I 
said. “You think it’s important. I 
should think you’d understand. .. .” 

This, our first quarrel, ended 
when he said, “I love you, Julia. 
I want to get married. Don’t you?” 

Of course I did. I was deeply in 
love with Jim. And so I turned 
down the job in New Jersey. We 
were married the next month. 


Our FRIENDS called us a “cute 
couple.” I soon found that it was 
hard to be “cute” on Jim’s meager 
salary. 

We had a little apartment—the 
kind in which you have to move all 
the furniture to put down the 
Murphy bed and you could referee 
your neighbor’s fights with his wife. 
It was in a noisy, dirty part of town. 
My family had a big house and of- 
fered to convert the'top floor into 
an apartment for us, rent free. But 
Jim objected. 

“I don’t want to live off your 
family,” he said. His face stiffened 
in a way I was beginning to recog- 
nize as his “Nothing-you-say-can- 
change-me” expression. “You're my 
wife and I'll support you.” 

The remark was so trite I 
thought I could make him laugh 
at it. But he seemed immovable. So 
I suggested that we pay my father 
rent. 

“Sure—some ridiculously low 
rent. Just enough to let a poor simp 
like me keep his self-respect,” he 
replied. 

“All right, pay the same rent 
you're paying nght now.” 

“TI don’t want to talk about it any 
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THE MARRIAGE THAT FAILED 


more!” he shouted. 

We stayed where we were and 
I explained it to my parents—lI 
don’t remember how. 


“LIVING on our own income, not 
someone else’s”—that’s what Jim 
insisted we do. Consequently, we 
did without. 

Without new clothes, for ex- 
ample. I was embarrassed when I 
went out with the girls I’d always 
known. I felt they would know my 
wardrobe by heart. Once when I 
told Jim I hadn’t a thing to wear, 
he replied, “Why, Julia, you look 
wonderful, to me.” 

“But these things are old.” 

“Old!” He laughed. “Well, dar- 
ling, I’m afraid they'll be a lot ‘older’ 
before we can afford new ones.” 

“You just spent $150 on law 
books!” 

“Why sure—that’s business,” he 


replied. 


I’> AGREED to have dinner at the 
Athletic Club one evening with 
some young .married couples, most 
of them old friends of mine. Dress- 
ing to go out, Jim said suddenly, 
“Julia, after this I wish you’d con- 
sult me before you accept invita- 
tions.” 

He didn’t like to be someone 
else’s guest, he told me, and yet we 
didn’t belong to the Athletic Club 
and couldn’t afford to entertain 
there. He refused to accept “char- 
ity” from my wealthy friends and 
from then on we were to refuse in- 
vitations we couldn’t return in kind. 

I was truly stunned. “But these 
parties are fun,” I exclaimed. “The 
only fun I have.” 

“I’m dog tired,” Jim said. “I’ve 
worked late every night this week 


and I’m going to have to do the 
same thing all next week. So a din- 
ner party isn’t much fun for me. 
Besides, I have some self-respect!” 

I didn’t try to answer. But I kept 
thinking—self-respect like Jim’s, a 
career before which everything else 
must be swept aside—these are hard 
to live with. 


AND THERE was Jim’s mother. 

She had given up everything for 
him, she told me repeatedly, and I 
knew it was true. I seldom saw her 
without hearing something of the 
kind. She spoke to me as if I were 
an irresponsible social butterfly. 
She’d sacrificed herself so complete- 
ly that Jim didn’t even recognize it 
and she expected me to go nght on 
spoiling him as she did. 

“Of course his success depends 
on you, too,” she would say. “A 
man can’t get ahead unless his wife 
is willing to do everything for him 
she can.” 

“Wealthy girls are always self- 
centered,” she said once. “I’m sure 
you're trying to overcome it.” And 
before I could retort, she added, 
“I suppose you realize that Jim is 
very fond of children? He always 
used to say he’d like four of his 
own.” 

But when I complained to Jim 
that his mother was meddling, he 
grew angry. “That doesn’t sound 
like mother,” he said stubbornly. 
“You must have said something to 
hurt her feelings.” 


Our First “party” in the apart- 
ment was a hamburger supper I 
served in a hurry to several young 
lawyers Jim brought home with 
him—without telling me _before- 
hand. I was ashamed of the way I 
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looked, of the dinner I was able to 
throw together. But I discovered 
they hardly noticed; they could talk 
nothing but business. Except for a 
few polite remarks in my direction, 
they hardly seemed to notice me. 

They were all talking about some 
recent case of Jim’s, and how won- 
derfully he had handled it. He was 
grinning, accepting their praise as 
if he were used to it, when I went 
to the kitchen to clean up the mess. 
Still a “hero,” I thought to myself. 
I couldn’t help thinking about that 
wonderful job in the laboratory in 
New Jersey. What would have hap- 
pened, I reflected, if I'd taken it? 
I might have amounted to some- 
thing by now. 

As time went by, Jim insisted 
that we entertain occasionally. But 
the guest list was made up entirely 
of people who had helped him, o1 
could help him, in his career. “Busi- 
contacts,” as he described 
them. The night I finally invited a 
group of my own old friends, Jim 
worked late at the office. When he 
did come home, he fell asleep in his 
chair almost the moment he sat 
down. 

I apologized for him, trying not 
to show how angry I was. My 
guests left early, pretending that 
was when they were going to leave, 
anyway. When Jim woke up, we 
had another fight. He told me the 
work at the office was more impor- 
tant than my party 


ness 


We’b BEEN married just two years 
when I went out to look for a job. 
I didn’t mention it to Jim until I'd 
actually been hired. Then we had 


a bad quarrel. There were so many 


of them, by then. Jim’s mother 
made her opinion of my job very 
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clear. “A woman can’t serve two 
masters,” she said flatly. “I had 
opportunities during my life. But / 
didn’t consider them for a minute. 
I was thinking of my husband.” 

This was typical of Mother Rog- 
ers. Meddling. Insinuating. Dis- 
approving. Almost every time I vis- 
ited her she upset me so I had 
either a headache or a crying spell 
afterwards. Yet I knew Jim 
wouldn’t hear anything against her. 
If there were any argument between 
me and his mother, he always 
jumped to her defense. So I stopped 
visiting his mother unless he was 
with me. Then she would be sweet 
as sugar. 

I held my job for three months. 
I hadn’t been happier since we were 
first married. And then I had to 
resign; I was pregnant. 

I can remember crying until I 
was too weak to cry any more. 


For AWHILE after our first baby 
was born shortly after our third an- 
niversary, Jim and I were happy 
together. He loved the baby, who 
had to be named Jim, Jr., of course. 
He was really thoughtful of me, for 
the first time. He was doing well 
in the law firm, too. That meant 
more money, and we were able to 
move out of the apartment into a 
little house in a nice residential dis- 
trict. 

With an impulsiveness he sel- 
dom showed any more, Jim picked 
me up and carried me over the 
threshold. “See, darling, little by 
little I'll get you all the things you 
want. In two years we'll move out 
of here, into a bigger house.” 

I almost said: “It isn’t going 
without things that has made me 
unhappy, it’s going without you.” 
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I HAD BEEN disillusioned by our 
marriage. But I began to feel that 
even if the romance was gone, there 
might be something else, perhaps 
even more lasting, to take its place. 
There wasn’t. 

Jim began joining various clubs 
and fraternal organizations. “I'd 
rather spend more time at home 
with you and the baby,” he said, 
“but actually I should have done 
this before. It’s the best thing in 
the world for my law practice.” 

He was gone two or three nights 
a week at meetings. As he became 
better known, he was frequently 
asked to make speeches, which took 
him away from home, too. 

By the time Buddy was three, I 
began to feel that I hadn’t been 
out of the house since he was born. 
I hadn’t been seeing much of my 
husband, either. I was bored, un- 
happy, and most of the time alone, 
except for Buddy. 

That's when I began to feel 
trapped. I began to count the 
years. I’d been married almost six 
years. I was 27. At college I'd 
been voted “Most Likely to Suc- 
ceed.” “We expect a great deal of 
you,” my faculty advisor had said. 
But as Jim’s wife, I was submerged. 
I had almost forgotten how to read 
a good book. Other classmates of 
mine had made marks for them- 
selves. But I’d done nothing at all. 


I sUPPOSE it was inevitable that 
the first bad break between Jim and 
me should have been caused by his 
mother. Jim’s father died. The day 
of the funeral I discovered that both 
Jim and his mother took it for 
granted that she would move in 
with us. 

“Of course not if Julia doesn’t 


want me,” Mother Rogers said, 
ignoring me and looking patheti- 
cally at Jim. 

He helped her move into the 
guest room that same night. The 
room was right next to ours. I felt 
as if she could hear, even see, right 
through the wall. When Jim came 
to bed, I pretended to be asleep. 
Just the touch of his hand made 
me feel tense and cold. 

I was conscious all the time of 
being watched. Jim’s mother told 
me how to keep house, how to take 
care of. Buddy, even what to cook 
for Jim’s dinner. 


ONE WEEKEND Jim’s mother 
went out of town to visit an old 
friend. It was like being out of a 
cage. And it was like a second 
honeymoon, too. We didn’t quar- 
rel once. I kept thinking—maybe I 
could talk to him now, tell him 
some of the things he doesn’t un- 
derstand. He was so attentive, so 
much like the old Jim. But I didn’t 
want to spoil anything. I was afraid 
that if we began talking about 
things that had caused unhappiness, 
we'd soon be quarreling again. So I 
just tried to forget everything. 

Six weeks later, I discovered that 
I was pregnant again. I cried. And 
yet when I told Jim I didn’t want 
to be tied down with another baby, 
he grew angry. “Children pull a 
couple together,” he said. 

That second baby was a girl. 
When I got home from the hospital 
I asked Jim to order twin beds for 
our bedroom. I couldn’t bear to 
sleep with him. I was so afraid of 
having another baby that I didn’t 
want him to touch me. 


Ir wWAs apourt that time that he 
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began to drink. Not at home, for 
as always he was considerate of his 
mother. But during those “evenings 
at the office,” or after some of the 
meetings he claimed were “impor- 
tant for my law practice.” In time 
his mother guessed. 

“I blame you, Julia!” she said. 
“He never would have taken a 
drink if you hadn’t made life mis- 
erable for him!” 

So Jim had been discussing me 
with his mother, revealing even the 
most intimate details of our life 
together! With a woman who had 
never tried to hide her dislike for 
me. 

From then on, our married life 
was solid misery. I hardly saw Jim 
except late at night, when he stum- 
bled into bed. Or in the morning, 
with his mother right there to hear 
every word. We couldn’t speak ex- 
cept to quarrel. Quarreling had 
become a habit with us. 

If I tried to object to his drink- 
ing or late hours, Jim would re- 
tort, ““We won’t talk in front of the 
child.” Yet any time I tried to talk 
to him, he would get up and leave 
the room, and in a few minutes I'd 
find him playing with Buddy, or on 
his way out the door with Buddy 
on his back. 

It seemed as if he were trying to 
take the child away from me. He 
bought toys for him, so many the 
boy ignored half of them. He never 
scolded or punished him. So the 
child I had to handle was a spoiled 
child, whose father was quick to 
countermand any order I gave. I 
was the chore girl, the nursemaid 
for the new baby, the disciplinarian. 


We’p BEEN married 10 years 
when stories began getting back to 
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me about Jim and other women. 
When I confronted him with what 
I’d heard, he denied it. 

“Who do you believe, instead of 
me?” he asked angrily. “What kind 
of faith do you have in me?” 

“None,” I sobbed from the depth 
of my bitterness. “None at all.” 

And as he always did, Jim left 
the house. He would be back late, 
I knew. Late, and drunk. 

“Tl stick it out, just for the sake 
of the children”—that was what I 
told Jim and my parents. That 
was what almost 12 years of mar- 
riage had brought us to. “Divorce 
wouldn’t be fair to the children. 
They need a father.” 

And so I hung on, living from 
day to day. Out of desperation I 
began cultivating some of the 
people I hadn’t seen since the earli- 
est years of our marriage. There 
were dinners, teas, cocktail parties. 
My mother-in-law showed very 
plainly that she didn’t approve of 
my going out alone, but that didn’t 
matter because we scarcely spoke 
to each other anyway. And Jim, 
being guilty of so much, didn’t dare 
challenge me. 


LitTLe By LITTLE I realized how 
mistaken we were, Jim and I, to 
stay together. His lack of under- 
standing, his drinking, the other 
women—I just couldn’t stand it 
any longer. It would be better to 
make the break while I was still 
young enough to start over again. 

At last, after 13 years, I asked 
Jim for a divorce. It wasn’t pleas- 
ant, or easy. Worst of all was that 
sick feeling of having failed. 

He was to blame, yes. He will- 
ingly allowed me to sue him for 
divorce. And yet I kept asking my- 
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self—I still do—could I have done 
something that would have made it 
turn out differently? 

We had loved each other, once. 
What had happened? 


Berore I met my wife I had 
rarely thought seriously of girls. 
My serious thoughts had all been 
spent on my career. They had to 
be; I worked my way through col- 
lege and law school and there had 
been very little time for anything 
but work. 

So when I fell in love with Julia 
Martinson, I hardly knew what had 
hit me. Even after my first date 
with her, the summer after the 
dance, I knew that she was what 
I wanted to work for. I loved her. 
L, had to have her. 


BEFORE WE WERE married, Julia 
brought up the matter of where we 
should spend our honeymoon. She 
said she wanted to go to Bermuda. 

“Daddy would gladly give us the 


tickets,” she said eagerly. “As a 
wedding present. And Jack and 
Tonya are going to Bermuda, too. 
We would be there at the same 
time.” 

Well, that settled it for me. I 
might not be able to buy more than 
a ticket to Niagara Falls but J’ll 
do the buying, I thought to myself. 
Besides, I didn’t want to spend my 
honeymoon with Jack and Tonya. 

As it turned out, we went to 
Williamsburg, Virginia, and had a 
wonderful time. 


My wours at the office were 


long. Frequently I brought work 
home with me, and sat up late to 
finish it. I was tired most of the 
time—and yet I felt it was worth 
it. Julia—the things Julia wanted 

were goals to work for. ° 

I was too busy to wonder what 
Julia did with her time. I did no- 
tice that even before she got her 
job, she did no washing. All our 
laundry went to her mother, who 
gave it to her own laundress. At 
first, I objected. Later, when Julia 
herself was working, I felt I had 
no right to object. She was gone 
all day. Frequently she was tired 
in the evening, and would ask me 
to pick up a cold supper at the deli- 
catessen. 

While she was working, Julia be- 
gan to wear new clothes. I assumed 
she was buying them out of her 
earnings. I resented it, but at the 
same time I was ashamed of my- 
self, for I felt I had no right to say 
anything as long as I couldn’t buy 
them myself. But when she showed 
me a new fur coat, I couldn’t keep 
silent any longer. 

Actually, she didn’t show it to 
me. I saw it hanging in the closet, 
and I was disturbed by the very 
fact that she hadn’t mentioned it— 
a fur coat, obviously worth hun- 
dreds of dollars. 

“Oh, the coat?” she said. “That’s 
a birthday present from Daddy.” 

We had a bad quarrel that night. 
Julia refused to return the coat, I 
refused to swallow my self-respect 
and let her keep it. It wasn’t even 
her birthday; wouldn’t be for six 
months. I discovered, too, that 
many of her new clothes had come 
from her family. 

The next day I put the fur coat 
back into the box it had come in 
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and carried it to Mr. Martinson’s 
office. 

He listened to my reasons for 
returning it. And then he put down 
his cigar, folded his arms and said: 
““Now let me tell you something, 
young man. You may be her hus- 
band but I’m her father, and if I 
want to buy her a fur coat or a 12- 
cylinder car or a diamond necklace, 
I’m going to do it. She’s the only 
little girl ’'ve got and don’t you for- 
get it!” 

So I returned the coat to its place 
in the closet. 

But I hoped against hope that 
Julia would understand my feelings. 
If she did, she would take it back 
to the store herself. We never dis- 
cussed the subject again. 

And she kept the coat. 


AN ATTORNEY, especially one only 


a few years out of law school, has 
to work hard to develop contacts. 
This isn’t “playing politics.” It’s 
simply that his work increases as 
people get to know him and are 
favorably impressed. Entertaining 
business associates is an important 
part of this. 

The first time I brought home 
dinner guests they were young 
lawyers like myself. I had seen 
Julia sparkle among her own friends 
at the country club and so I was 
amazed at her manner that evening. 
She was barely civil. She seemed 
both flustered and sullen. After 
supper she refused to join in the 
conversation and instead stayed 
alone in the kitchen. 

“The food was awful!” she said 
later, and began to cry. “But what 
could I do when I didn’t know they 
were coming?” 


It had been a hard week and I 


was completely exhausted. At one- 
thirty in the morning I didn’t feel 
like arguing. 

Some weeks later, I invited a new 
client to our home for dinner. I 
looked forward eagerly to the eve- 
ning, when I would have a chance 
to talk over the case without office 
interruptions and in a good atmos- 
phere. It was a big case, important 
to my career. 

This time I told Julia well in 
advance. The dinner was excellent, 
and Julia radiant. But I scarcely 
spoke to my client all evening. I 
tried repeatedly to break into Julia’s 
chatter, but it was useless. 

Her college career, her interest in 
chemistry, the job she could have 
had in New Jersey, her opinion of 
books and magazine articles she 
had read—she talked about them 
all. Our guest, there to talk business 
with me, listened politely. 

As the years passed, I invited 
people to our home less and less, 
because I couldn’t count on what 
the reception would be. Julia might 
serve a poor dinner and retire sul- 
lenly to a corner, or she might take 
the center of the stage and talk 
about herself all evening. She 
seemed resentful of all my business 
friends. Her remarks, when they 
spoke of my work, were always 
barbed, even downright sarcastic. 
People | found stimulating, she 
called dull. 

So if there were someone I 
wanted very much to entertain gra- 
ciously, I took him to dinner in one 
of our best hotel dining rooms. 
Julia’s reaction was always the 
same. 

“I’m glad I didn’t have to go,” 
she would say. “I would have been 
bored stiff.” 
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JuLia’s FRIENDS—the country 
club set, I think you’d call them— 
always made me uncomfortable. 

The crowd entertained a great 
deal and in ways a young lawyer 
can’t afford. Julia wanted to ac- 
cept their invitations, but when it 
came to returning them she said, 
“I can’t invite them to a little place 
like this!” 

Eventually, though, she _ did. 
There was to be a dinner party in 
our apartment. Several days be- 
forehand a senior partner in my 
firm became ill and an important 
brief was turned over to me. That 
meant hours and hours of work, 
and a definite date—the day after 
the party—on which it must be 
complete. I asked Julia to postpone 
the dinner. I knew I'd be working 
day and night, perhaps even the 
night of the party. 

“I wouldn't think of postponing 
it!’ she said angrily. “It’s been 
planned for weeks now. If you 
really wanted to help me you won't 
let a last minute office chore get in 
the way.” 

I didn’t try to explain that the 
“office chore” was perhaps one of 
the biggest jobs I'd undertaken so 
far in my career. In order to finish 
it, I worked until two and three in 
the morning for several days before 
the party. The day of the dinner I 
got up at four in the morning and 
went to the office, but even then I 
didn’t finish until ten at night. 

“Well here comes Mr. District 
Attorney,” they sang when I walked 
in. Julia had served cocktails, and 
they had obviously had a good 
many of them. No one—even Julia 

paid much attention to me. I 
found the remains of the dinner in 
the kitchen, and ate a cold supper. 


THAT FAILED 


Back in the noisy living room, I sat 
down, fighting to keep my eyes 
open. I was a curiosity to them, I 
could feel it. The poor boy who’s 
about to make good. They asked 
me politely about “my work” but 
their attention wandered when I 
tried to answer. Eventually they 
ignored me—and I went to sleep. 

We quarreled badly after they 
had gone. “I'll never ask my friends 
here again!” Julia cried. 

“T didn’t spoil your party, I gave 
them a little extra something to 
laugh at,” I retorted. And then I 
was sorry, and said so. Until then 
Julia had always melted when I 
apologized. That night, for the first 
time, she didn’t. 


WHEN Jutta found she was go- 
ing to have a baby, she cried. After 


the baby was born, Julia began to 
be cold. She would pull away from 


me when I kissed her. Once she 
had been warm and _ responsive. 
Frequently now she said, “Please, 
Jim, don’t mess up my hair.” Or 
“I’ve got a bad headache.” 

The baby began to mean a great 
deal to me. Julia’s manner was so 
often cold and off-hand. But little 
Buddy, even as a tiny baby, was 
always pleased to see his daddy. I 
took him out for walks, for rides 
in the car. As he grew older we 
visited fire stations, or went to see 
the zoo or a children’s movie. 

Julia found fault even with that. 
I came home with Buddy once to 
find her in tears. “You have all 
kinds of time for him!” she cried, 
“but when it comes to taking me 
any place it’s always ‘Sorry, I have 
some work to do at the office.’ 
Buddy has all his fun with you. I’m 
just the cook and bottle washer and 
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housemaid, the one who has to slap 
his hands and make him behave!” 


I WAS MORE AND MORE disturbed 
by Julia’s crying spells. Affection, 
love was the right medicine, I knew. 
But she repelled me repeatedly, al- 
most as if she were afraid to make 
love. One Saturday afternoon when 
Julia was out my mother dropped 
in to see the baby. I was so upset 
about Julia I decided to talk to her. 

“Julia just needs to get out a lit- 
tle more,” mother said finally. “I'll 
come over and take care of Buddy 
whenever she wants and then she’ll 
be free to go out.” 

Neither of us had heard Julia 
come in. But she appeared in the 
doorway then, her face flushed with 


anger. “I'll take care of my own 
child,” she said. “I’m perfectly 
capable!” 


Mother got up to leave. In the 
hallway, I apologized. She patted 
my hand. “Don’t worry about me. 
Jim dear,” she said. “My feelings 
aren’t easily hurt.” 

But I knew they were, and told 
Julia so. “How about my feelings?” 
she exclaimed. “How do you sup- 
pose I feel about having you and 
your mother discussing me behind 
my back?” 

“She’s just trying to be helpful.” 

“She’s just trying to interfere!” 
Julia was almost shrieking. “You're 
her darling boy and she’s bound and 
determined to see that everyone else 
grovels in front of you. I won’t let 
her take my baby under her wing, 


hed 


too. You tell her to stay away! 


I couLpn’t count the times I 
tried to effect a reconciliation with 
Julia. When my father died, and we 
had to’ take mother into our home. 
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When the second baby was on the 
way. When it was Julia’s birthday, 
or our wedding ariniversary, and | 
prayed that the special occasion 
would change things, if only for 
awhile. 

But she grew more distant, more 
cold, all the time. Frequently | 
would lie in bed, sleepless, almost 
sick, with the need for her. 

“Please, Jim, no . . .” she would 
say, and turn her back. Often I 
knew she wasn’t asleep, was only 
pretending to be. 

The only peace was, in drinking. 
But when I came home, hoping that 
this time she would really be 
asleep, I often found her packing 
her suitcase. There would be 
threats, quarrels. She would dig 
up every careless remark or unkind 
word I’d ever said. Each time | 
pleaded with her—and she would 
decide to stay, “for the sake of the 
children.” 


I met Mary McGuire in a hotel 
lobby, where she was waiting to 
meet a friend for lunch. I invited 
her and her friend to join me. I'd 
been practically engaged to Mary 
before I met Julia. Now Mary was 
plump and round-cheeked. She was 
marnied and had four children. For 
looks or brains, she couldn’t hold a 
candle to Julia. And yet I found 
myself stretching out the lunch hour 
into two, three hours, with a walk 
down the boulevard afterwards. 
And I kept thinking—-Mary is nice, 
just plain nice. If Julia would just 
try to be nice... . 

I didn’t meet Mary again. But 
wherever I did meet other women 
—at club meetings, in the course of 
a day’s work, sometimes at a pri- 
vate party—I enjoyed them. Why? 
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Because they presented no prob- 
lems. They didn’t force me to de- 
fend myself. Unlike Julia, they 
seemed to want to build me up. 
Unlike her, they considered me a 
success. 

I was grateful for every oppor- 
tunity to get away from home, 
among other people. 


WHEN Juv asked for a di- 
vorce, I was truly shocked. Our 
marriage had been unhappy, per- 
haps for years. Our life together 
had become a series of quarrels, 
each piled on top of the last one 
until there was no remembering 
where we had started or how we 
could stop. Yet—divorce? I was 
appalled. 

My only thought was that no 
matter how unhappy we’d been or 
how bitterly we’d fought, we had 
loved each other, once, and Julia 
was the mother of my children. 
Nothing could change that. And yet 
I was so unhappy with her—and it 
seemed like such a hopeless mess 
now—that a divorce might be a 
relief. 

I talked with another attorney, a 
close friend, who had also known 
Julia for years. 

“Is there another man?” he asked 
immediately. 
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I shook my head. “No, I’m sure 
there isn’t.” 

“In that case,” he advised, “why 
don’t you let Julia divorce you, as 
she wants? She is insisting on it, 
you know. But my guess is that 
after awhile she'll come to her 
senses. If you refuse her the divorce 
now, you'll never get her back.” 

The mechanics of the divorce 
were simple. Sickeningly simple. 

First, the legal grounds. In our 
state I had to choose among these: 
Impotence, bigamy, adultery, wil- 
ful desertion, habitual drunkenness, 
attempted homicide, extreme and 
repeated cruelty, criminal action 
and transmitting venereal disease. 
As the least of the evils—or the 
smallest of the lies—I agreed to the 
charge of habitual drunkenness. 

Three of my close friends agreed 
to testify against me, simply to help 
me. In fact, I myself asked them to 
do it. My friend became Julia’s at- 
torney, and turned my “case” over 
to a friend of his. Money went to 
the clerk of the court to move our 
case up so that it would be heard 
by a lenient, not too critical judge. 

I did not stand in Julia’s way at 
any time. The terms of the contract 
were those she asked for. I agreed 
to the alimony she requested. In 
that way, I kept hoping, she would 
come to her senses. 


Jutta MoveD to another city 
nearby. The children, Lila and Bud, 
went with her. According to Julia, 
Lila was too young to leave her 
mother but Bud, who was 11 that 
first summer after the divorce, did 
stay with me during his vacation. 

He was a confused, unhappy 
child. He looked around the house 
that had been “home” for so long, 
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and cried out, “Oh, if mother would 
only come back here!” 

His second summer with me, he 
was even unhappier. It was the 
things he said, the bewildered way 
he acted, that forced me to think, 
and think deeply and carefully. 

Had there been anything really 
insurmountable about our difficul- 
ties? Had we ever had a problem 
bigger, more important than the 
fact that we had loved each other, 
that we had had children? My 
friend had said that Julia would 
surely “come to her senses.” But | 
felt, that summer, that I had sud- 
denly come to mine. 

I took Bud home in September, 
instead of putting him on the train 
alone, as planned. Julia was there 
to meet him at the station. Seeing 
me, she seemed flustered as a 16- 
year-old. We shook hands, and yet 
I felt her impulsive gesture, con- 
trolled as fast as it began, to throw 
herself in my arms. 

“I came so that I could talk to 
you,” I said. I hadn’t planned to 
blurt it out so quickly, but seeing 
the look in her face I couldn’t hold 
it back. I know my voice shook. 
“Julia, ’ve been doing nothing but 
thinking. I know there’s nothing 
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between us that we couldn’t work 
out. That we couldn’t have worked 
out, years ago, if we'd really tried.” 

Her dark eyes were bright, and 
yet unhappy. She nodded ever so 
slightly. “Yes, I know,” she said 
huskily. “I’ve thought of that.” 

Years of loneliness and misery 
seemed to drop away. I felt like 
shouting. I said urgently, still hold- 
ing her hand, “Then Julia, my dar- 
ling, come home with me, now.” 

Her answer was so low I could 
scarcely hear it. She pulled her 
hand away gently. “I remarried this 
summer,” she said. “On August 
first. A ...a man I met here in 
town. I didn’t write you because I 
felt I ought to tell Buddy myself.” 

Somehow I managed to stammer, 
‘Then it’s too late.” 

She nodded. There were tears in 
her eyes. “Yes, it’s too late.” She 
turned quickly and called to Bud. 
“Pick up your suitcase, son. The 
car is parked behind the station.” 

Bud hugged me, trying hard not 
to cry. Then he took his mother’s 
hand. I watched as the two of them 
walked down the long platform and 
disappeared around the corner. 

I don’t remember now whether 
or not I said goodbye. aa 





@ WHEN OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES was a rising young lawyer, he heard 
a story he never forgot, and during the course of his long, useful life he 
told it many times. It concerned a Roman emperor who, on a day of 
particularly great glory, was passing down a street of the capital, ac- 
knowledging the tumultuous applause of the admiring public, when 
out of the corner of his eye, he glimpsed a small boy derisively sticking 
out his tongue. His triumph instantly vanished. 

“Remember,” Mr. Holmes always concluded, “that there is always an 
urchin at the edge of every triumph to remind you that your crown 


isn’t on straight.” 
—Vance LeGrande 
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